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Modern Civilization 


WHITHER MANKIND: A Panorama of Mod- 
ern Civilization, Edited by CHarLes A. BEARD. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1928. $3. 


Reviewed by HENRy Osporn TAYLOR 
OLLABORATION is a mark of our time, 


and there may be wisdom in the counsel of 

many, although we have our doubts as to 
legislatures. ‘There is frequent collaboration in the 
making of books, and perhaps it is most successful 
in large and comprehensive undertakings like “The 
Cambridge Modern History” or the “Histoire de 
France,” edited by Lavisse. In the latter work of 
many volumes, each scholar is allotted an epoch, 
and has some hundreds of pages in which to treat 
it. There is thus both space and incentive to de- 
velop his theme, and show the very best that he can 
do. That it may be otherwise with men of note 
contributing limited papers to be bound together, is 
shown in some of the essays of the present collec- 
tion. 

Yet, in spite of their unequal merit, they make 
an interesting and suggestive volume. The writers 
are men of this age, all moderns. In these essays, 
for the most part, they think and criticize their 
world after its own moving standards; yet there is 
seemingly consideration of the many series of ante- 
cedents out of which our dynamic present has so 
energetically sprung. The essays recognize to the 
full the values and the welfare of our time—or at 
least of our time here in the United States and Can- 
ada, where sometimes we who live in it feel as it 
were the impression of a fair summer day. What 
other time or place has known so full a portion of 
glad energy and enthusiasm? Yet of course, around 
and about this feeling, much is left to be said. 

The editor has done his best in the selection of 
able contributors, and certainly he has set them the 
pace in his admirable Introduction, which perhaps 
each writer had the advantage of reading before 
composing his own paper. It should be read care- 
fully by anyone taking up the volume. Its note is 
comprehensiveness, catholicity, the due weighing 

(Continued on page 316) 
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By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 4 


IRGINIA WOOLF, once known in Eng- 

land as the accomplished daughter of Sir 

Leslie Stephen who edited the great “Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,” is now still better 
known throughout the English-reading world as the 
author of novels in which time is made to move at 
a snail’s pace while the skilful annalist extracts the 
least quintuple of a flitting sensation from lives that 
would not seem even exciting under the gross eye 
which sees only twenty-four hours a day. 

It was not to be doubted that some day she would 
turn to even greater subtlety, for subtlety of a frank 
and witty kind—never cloudy, never morbid—is her 
métier, and one might have guessed that having chal- 
lenged the time sense in the small, she would later 
challenge it in the large, and having written the his- 
tory of men and women who live plain people’s 
lifetimes in a week, would turn to extension and 
devise a hero or heroine—in this instance both in 
one—who should require three centuries to fulfil 
his (or her) adjustments to living, 

Indeed, it cannot be denied that the must successful 
practitioners of the art of life .. 
synchronize the sixty or seventy different times which beat 


simultanceusly in every 


somehow contrive to 


y normal human syste>y, so that when 
eleven strikes, all the rest chime in unison, and the present 
is neither a violent disruption nor completely forgotten in 
the past. Of them we can justly say that they live precisely 
the sixty-eight or seventy-two years allotted them on th 
tombstone. Of the rest, some we know to be dead, though 
they walk among us; some are not yet born, though they 
go through the forms of life; others are hundreds of years 
old, though they call themselves thirty-six. The true length 
of a person’s life, whatever the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” may say, is always a matter of dispute. Indeed 
it is a difficult business—this time-keeping; nothing imore 
quickly disorders it than contact with any of the arts. 

It is not surprising, though a delightful experi- 
ence, to find her Orlando a creature who requires 
three centuries and more to reach her (it was “her” 
in 1928) thirty-six years of normal development. 
Mrs. Woolf having turned, as I have said of earlier 
books, her team upon a sixpence, gallops now 
through the ages, but with the same end, which is, 
to paraphrase Browning, What’s time! I'll know 
you yet! Orlando is a Renaissance noble and a 
darling of Elizabeth; he is a Jacobean gallant and 
an introspective of the metaphysical seventeenth 
century. He went to Turkey as an Ambassador for 
Charles, ran off with gypsies (as all first-rate 
English artists do at one time or another), and came 
back a blue-stocking of the Atigustan age. She (it 
is she now, for woman entered literature in the 
1700s) was a Romantic and a Victorian and a 
modernist. 

& & M 

This is just to take Mercutio’s parade of atomies 
under the glass of a telescope—a “stunt,” if I may 
use the good colloquial word, highly characteristic 
of a decade intoxicated by the psychologists’ discov- 
eries that consciousness is a trickster and the senses 
easily corruptible, a stunt triumphantly within the 
power of such a technician as Mrs. Woolf. But 
no one would have expected her to write a history 
of English literature. 

For that is essentially what “Orlando” proves to 
be. And if it is a gay and witty fantasy in the man- 
ner of Laurence Sterne rather than Dr. Johnson; 
and if it deals with irrepressible youth and irrepres- 
sible sex; and with many liaisons—liaisons with 
girls in the ruby-stored holds of treasure ships, liai- 
sons with nature on bare Turkish cliffs or under 





* ORLANDO. By Vircinia Wootr. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1928. 
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English oaks "tinsanss with bréédings over death, 
with fame and disillusion, with wild geese roman- 
tically flying just beyond capture, with aristocratic 
lust and vulgar prostitution, with cities and with 
themes—well, that is literature, more accurately de- 
scribed than in the publications of learned societies. 


One to be made into the other? But 
how monstrously difficult! 


Life? Literature? 


monstrously difficult to describe the 
English spirit (or the Greek) in its attempts for a 
year or a century to achieve that “transaction be- 


And how 


tween a writer and the spirit of the age” which is 
of “such infinit Poor Orlando, the 
spirit of the nineteenth cx nlury was “antipathetic to 


delicac “Sieg 


her in the extreme.”” It took her and broke her. 
But let that wait. 
that in this witty and brilliant biography of a soul 


lhe critical point to be made is 


moving through no philosophic vagueness, but against 
a background of English historic possibility, so 
concrete that the ice 
Thames and the drive home with Mr, Pope and the 
dark mists drawing over St. Paul’s as the damp 
fecundity of the nineteenth century obscured the 


carnival on the Jacobean 


spirited clarity of the eighteenth are as historical as 
her father’s critical studies,—in this biography Mrs. 
Woolf has described a unitary spirit, the English 
mind in belles lettres, brooding, meditative, with 
a love of animals and: nature, a passion for the 
country and the seasons, a spirit sometimes in love 
with death, sometimes amorous, florid, satirica] in 
prose or drama, yet in all its adaptations trying to 
be the same. The result is perhaps the first readable 
history of our literature. 

Readable, because, thanks to her novelist’s train- 
ing and the nature of her enterprise, her imagina 
tion dwells with the struggles of the artist behind 
the art. Our biographers (Mr, Strachey is one of 
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her advisors and thanked in the Preface) have been 
humanizing history for us in this way, but the 
esthetic problems have been left in esthetics. We 
talk of Elizabethan literature, but fail to realize it 
in our descriptions, because we make it single instead 
of dual, a One instead of a Two-in-One. It took 
Nicholas Greene in his worthy-to-be-famous visit 
to Orlando’s great country house to make that (as 
well as the nature of critics) clear to the youth. 
For here was the Renaissance mind (patrician of 
little troubled DY 
reality, but alive with visions of beauty and heroism 


course), only a exact external 


and tragedy, and there were the poets, quarrelsome 
and mercenary, or dim tranced figures, sitting like 
Sh-p-re with a dirty ruff and pen in hand at a 
servant’s table. Yet they who were scarcely of the 
age, and often ill at ease in the English country, 
could express both, while you, who were the thing 
itself, wrote bombast. Or to reverse the relation- 
ship, there were Mr. Pope and Mr, Addison and 
Mr. Swift, under whose plates you slipped bank- 
notes thankfully received, yet who really lived only 
in their books, so that if they quoted themselves in 
advance, so to speak, as Mr. Pope at Lady R’s 


The door opened and a little gentleman entered whose 
Orlando did not catch. Soon a curiously disagree 
able sensation came over her. To judge from their faces, 
the rest began to feel it as well. One gentleman said there 
The Marchioness of C. feared a cat must 
be under the sofa. It was as if their eyes were being slowly 
opened after a pleasant dream and nothing met them but 
a cheap wash-stand and a ‘dirty counterpane. It was as if 
the fumes of some delicious wine were slowly leaving them. 
Still the General talked and still Mr. L. remembered. But 
it became more and more apparent how red the General’s 
neck was, how bald Mr. L.’s head was. As for what they 
said—nothing more tedious and trivial could be imagined. 
Everybody fidgeted and those who had fans, yawned behind 
them. At last Lady R. rapped with hers upon the arm 
of her great chair. Both gentlemen stopped talking. 

Then the little gentleman said, 

He said next, 

He said finally,* 
Here, it cannot be denied, was true wit, true wisdom, true 
profundity. The company was thrown into complete dis- 


name 


was a draught, 


may. One such saying was bad enough; but three, one 
after another, on the same evening! No society could sur- 
vive it, 


“Mr. Pope,” said old Lady R. in a voice trembling with 
sarcastic fury, “you are pleased to be witty.’ Mr. Pope 
flushed red. Nobody spoke a word. ‘They sat in dead 
silence some twenty minutes. Then one by one, they rose 
and slunk from the room. That they would ever come 
back after such an experience was doubtful. Link-boys 
could be heard calling their coaches all down South Audley 
treet. 


* These sayings are too well known to require repetition, 
and besides they are all to be found in his published 
works. 


when they thus quoted themselves real life lost its 
savor and real people became dull. 

Or again, it might be necessary, like Defoe, to 
leave the gentle world and spend the night with a 
drab from Leicester Square (quite innocently, since 
the eighteenth century Orlando was prevailingly a 
woman) in order to escape from the disillusionment 
of Mr. Addison’s gestures of unreal sprightliness. 

And still again, what was to be the effect upon 
this meditative, land-loving English mind when the 
clarity of the eighteenth century was clouded over 
by the romantic murk of the nineteenth, when crino- 
lines came in to conceal the inordinate breeding 
which was populating the Empire, when fingers 
itched for wedding rings, and a universal damp of 
sentimentalism clogged the brain while the pen 
wrote fluent vapidities? Why, call upon romance 
(the wild goose) to lift the shrinking woman into 
heights above herself! Create a soul-mate for her, 
a darling, romantic youth who is feminine and mas- 
culine both, sailing the Horn in ships or reading 
Shelley in a grove—make a literature as strange 
ind subtle as a woman for an England that in 
esthetics was as tolerant and free-spoken as a man. 
So (in the story) Orlando married Marmaduke 
Bonthrop Shelmerdine, who is Byron, and Shelley, 
and Keats, and Leigh Hunt, and Sir Walter Scott 
(you can see his picture on the preceding page). 
And if she called him “Bonthrop,” she (that is, 
England) was in a solitary mood of melancholy, 
and when she called him “Shelmerdine” it meant 
hich adventurous romance, and when she called him 
“Jar,” she was dreamy, amorous, languid, listening 
to the nightingale. 

I hope that all this does not seem like nonsense 
to the reader who has not yet read “Orlando.” If 
it does, the fault is mine and not Mrs, Woolf’s. 
The relation between the English mind and_ its 
modes in literature is clear enough in her narrative, 


although one reading will by no means draw out all 
of her critical subtlety. I cannot even touch upon 
the symbolism of much of Orlando’s story, for this 
is one of those packed books that call for a com- 
mentary as long as the text. It is incredibly rich, 
and much of it I understand very well, and some of 
it I get by emotional impact, and some of it I have 
not yet unravelled. But if the book is fantastic 
in the best sense, it is a thousand leagues from non- 
sense, or even obscurity. If you want a parallel to 
its form and manner, you must go not to any his- 
tory or criticism written as such, but to Sterne’s 
“Tristram Shandy.” That book, too, was a biog- 
raphy, and also a philosophical disquisition on the 
nature of life. Mrs. Woolf, whose “time” was 
distinctly not the nineteenth century, owes more to 
Sterne and the spirit of his age than to her witty and 
learned Bloomsbury circle who have checked her 
history and guaranteed the probability of an estate 
inhering to an English noble who not only lives 
three hundred years but changes sex. She has 
Sterne’s happy fashion of dismissing the irrelevant 
with a note, an asterisk, or an etcetera. She has 
Sterne’s gay insouciance in moral questions, which 
permits of untrammeled wit without disturbances 
ot a fundamental seriousness. 

And yet, of course, this is a twentieth century 
hook to the core. In its disregard of time it reflects 
our time sense sharpened to a never before attained 
acuteness. Its social psychology is of the 1920’s. 
Its longing desire to escape from Victorian heavi- 
ness into “something useless, sudden, violent, some- 
thing that costs a life; red, blue, purple . 
ecstasy” is a phase of the reaction against industrial- 
ism, and her summary of the present as a depart- 
ment store, where nothing is any longer one thing, 
where the personality splits into a thousand counters, 
and eclecticism dominates, is a generalization which 
Sterne would scarcely have understood. 

And so “The Oak Tree,” that poem over which 
Orlando had worked for three centuries was fin- 
ished. She had flung words after the wild goose 
like nets, and they had come back shrivelled, or 
sometimes with an inch of silver in the bottom— 
but never “the great fish who lives in the coral 
groves.” 

ss SS 

[ think myself that the unusual merit and com- 
plete originality of “Orlando” are due to Mrs. 
Woolf’s daring choice of a theme which involves 
the philosophy of literary history and the most acute 
and perceptive analysis of the English literary mind. 
The book must be read for this or it will not be 
truly read at all. 

Yet this by no means exhausts the attractions of 
a book that is likely to remain as a characteristic 
contribution to the literature of this era, and cer- 
tainly strongly bids for such eminence by its admi- 
rable style, by its free and contemplative spirit, its 
wit, and its audacity. Like “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
which is another dual book, it can be read with the 
greatest satisfaction for its brilliant descriptions and 
its pointed characterization. It implies (as did “The 
Rape of the Lock” or Swift’s “Tale of a Tub’) 
an audience that is well-read, flexible, quick, and 
interested, This is the spiritual history of English 
literature since the Renaissance, but by no means 
an Introduction or a Guide, I could wish the end 
more lucid: the electric snaps at and are 
clear enough, the shrunk hardness of modern Eng- 
land is vividly depicted, and Orlando’s multiple 
personalities; but in the last chapter there is too 
much analysis, too little of the broad-flowing narra- 
tive where wit and adventure and the personal are 
a mirror to the age. Mrs. Woolf has a better 
perspective for Tudor England than for modern 
London, which in her version too much resembles 
Bloomsbury. Orlando in the 1500’s might be 
Spenser, in the 1600’s Sir Thomas Browne, in the 
1700’s Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in the 1800’s 
Keats and Landor and Mrs. Browning in mystic 
union; but in the twentieth century she seems too 
much localized to a feminine Sitwell or a masculine 
Lady Sackville-West. Even Swift when he grew 
too contemporary clouded the clear waters of 
“Gulliver.” 

But I shall not enter upon criticism since this 
fascinating book needs first of all to be explained 
where explanation is needed, and at that I offer 
merely an intimation and first impression for readers 
inclined to take this documented biography as merely 
a phantasy with some real characters introduced for 
effect. 

The convinced modernists and the obsessively 
journalistic are warned against this book. Its thesis 








—— 
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is destructive of their idea of existence, for if time 
is an accident which the brooding spirit must con. 
quer in order to express itself, or if the cultivated 
racial mind is more important than the incidents of 
period and prejudice which it must contest, what 
standing have those who believe that truth began in 
1920! When the Ladies of Purity, Chastity and 
Modesty flung a garment like a towel at the naked 
figure of Orlando who, under the influence of 
Truth and the eighteenth century, was just changing 
to a woman, it fell short by several inches. One 
must believe in a Truth for some time existent and 
able to survive prudery, ignorance, and error, and 
know a little at least of its history, in order to enjoy 
“Orlando.” ' 

But it is a rare book, with critical perceptions 
worth whole essays, and (since Mrs. Woolf is a 
woman whatever Orlando may have been) a central 
figure who is always charming, capturing the im- 
agination when he is a lovely youth, and mastering 
her own soul and keeping it intact when she is a 
woman. 

And what else is literature than the age-long 
pursuit of the ideal of seeming reality by a mind 
too charming, too adroit, too fruitful for the busi- 
ness of ordinary living. 





The Dregs of Colonialism 


MEXICO AND ITS HERITAGE. By Ernest 
GRUENING. New York: The Century Co. 1928, 
$6. , 

Reviewed by HERBERT INGRAM PRIESTLEY 
University of California 
HIS is the most important and comprehen- 
sive study of Mexico that has been given to 
the English-reading public for many years. 

Those who are familiar with Gruening’s numerous 
magazine articles, in which he has often rung the 
changes on the progress of the Mexicans and their 
capacity for self-direction, can be no less than grati- 
fied that he, having gone into the country with a 
thesis, has come out of it with so much of the clearly 
stated and incontrovertible truth. He writes with 
a scalpel, cutting, where necessary, with courage 
but not malice, without adherence to doctrinaire 
bias, nor yet any effort to maintain a specious equi- 
librium between hostile camps on the many phases 
of the Mexican question. It requires judgment and 
courage to succeed in such a task, It is interesting 
that so many Americans who have at some time 
entered the lists as champions of radical Mexico have 
gradually, as time fails to justify their hopes, come to 
lean toward the side of conservatism in their later 
judgments. 

One may pass with indulgence certain claims to 
excellence made in the preface, as for instance that 
Gruening is the first to see the agrarian basis of 
Mexican history—a claim generously refuted by his 
own citations. The meat of the book is in the studies 
derived from five wide journeys of observation and 
from an astounding amount of reading. Taking 
the pains to think things through, the author con- 
fesses modestly to a sense of bafflement in his effort 
to synthesize his findings on the problems of the 
ultimate emergence of Mexico into stable national- 
ity. 
The book is an interesting example of the work 
of the newspaper man turned historian; it has the 
defects of its excellences. ‘Too big and heavy for 
the general reader, too copiously annotated in parts, 
it moves a little ponderously, with over-insistence by 
instance and example. Some of the chapters might 
well have been omitted, notably those early ones 
in which Spanish colonialism is decried and that of 
the British extolled. This is old stuff taken from 
the hot writings of the independence era or the cov- 
etousness of English commercialists. “The fibre 
of man was tested” quite as much in Spanish Amer- 
ica as in British, Gruening and all the apostles of 
British commercialism to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Of course we think our heritage best, but that 
is not quite to the point. Spain gave to America 
her great though mistaken concept of a state based 
on unity of faith with as much sincerity, unselfish- 
ness, and vigor as the British displayed in giving 
anything, even their vaunted democracy. ‘This by 
the way, Britain did not give, but had it snatched 
from her. The difference lies more largely in en- 
vironment than heritage, and the environment cre- 
ated by colonial Mexico would have taxed British 
institutions severely. What tropical or semi-tropical 
British colony has given the world a happy formula 
for the control of society? In her colonial policy 
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Spain was not more exacting nor consuming than 
England; indeed, the policies and practices of col- 
onialism under the Ancien Régime were, for all 
the European nations, identical in practice, spirit, 
and intent; they were all based on the bullionist 
mercantilism evolved by Spain and emphasized by 
England in the Navigation Acts and by France in 
“)’Exclusif” of the great Colbert. The real differ- 
ences lay in the fact that Spain, like Portugal, ex- 
hausted her man-power before consolidating her 
empire—fault of the pope or of America’s vastness, 
as you will, and in the stupendous factor of the sur- 
vival of the Indian masses in Mexico, a factor which 
Gruening senses, but does not elaborate upon ade- 
quately in this connection. Mexico is the best ex- 
ample of the working-out of the sixteenth to eight- 
eenth century theory of the colonial kingdom, and 
its condition to-day the most damning condemnation 
of that universal mistake. If the white contact had 
really been the great civilizing agency which the 
whites have pretended, Mexico would to-day be of 
all lands the most blessed. 

Gruening’s most significant contributions come 
out of his journeys of observation through the Mex- 
ican States. Some American Catholics will possibly 
find their sensibilities wounded by his criticism of 
the church in Mexico, but he speaks so clearly the 
truth, putting blame for the religious strife impar- 
tially on the church, politics, and the army, that if 
only a part of his findings are accepted in this coun- 
try we shall begin to rid ourselves of that deadly 
parallelism which is the mother of so much unfor- 
tunate preconception about Mexico. This comes out 
more plainly perhaps in the criticism of the army 
and its disastrous influence on the country; or per- 
haps even more distinctly in the strictures drawn 
with serenity upon Mexican laborism. 

There are several extremely interesting chapters 
on the actual working of the Mexican State govern- 
ments, about which English speaking people are as 
yet in the densest of ignorance. It is curious to ob- 
serve how, in the fourteen states studied, the methods 
whereby the central government maintains its power 
in the local entities are only a trifle less cynical than 
the open usurpations of the old Diaz method. These 
chapters are practically a unique contribution to the 
political state of Mexico since 1921. 

Gruening finds, from a keen examination of the 
controversy between Mexico and the United States, 
that the position taken by the latter savors mor 
strongly of virtue and equity than does the Mexi- 
can. Yet he no less sharply contends that the Amer- 
ican who invests in a known risk and then, when 
losing, calls on the non-participating American tax- 
payer and soldier to pull out his chestnuts is not a 
very good sport, whatever his equities may be; and 
he gives well-placed credit to Dwight Morrow for 
having created the sweet reasonableness now exist- 
ing between ourselves and the Mexicans, a great 
modern triumph of diplomacy, outdistancing in 
practical results all the legalism of Hughes or the 
previous semi-hysterical anxiety of Kellogg. Hap- 
pily we have progressed beyond the cynicism in 
Mexican relations which prevailed under the influ- 
ence of Henry Lane Wilson and Albert B. Fall. 

It is not altogether a happy or a hopeful picture 
in the total. The author quite properly fears that 
he may be partially or obliquely quoted, for his con- 
clusions will no doubt give comfort to those who 
contend that Mexico is not ready for self-govern- 
ment. Gruening is in no such unequivocal position 
as Guy Stevens, for instance, who has never failed 
to insist on his main theme, the rights and wrongs 
of Americans in Mexico; this is a topic largely out- 
side Gruening’s purview. ‘The conclusions of the 
author were posited upon the assumption that Obre- 
gon would succeed Calles and carry on the policies 
of the past eight years. Even so, he saw many an if 
arising to cast its shadow over a happy solution of the 
problem of Mexican success and prosperity. With 
that interesting personality violently removed from 
the scene the ‘complexity of the situation is by no 
means lessened. It is just possible that the unex- 
pected demonstration of sanity and calmness which 
has characterized the past few months of doubt and 
fear in Mexico is an earnest of a new capacity for 
self-restraint in the face of great peril; is it, per- 
haps, the phlegmatic endurance of the Indian, learn- 
ing at last under bitter experience that the ways of 
violence and disorder are not the ways of accom- 
plishment, and having the courage to hold still in 
the face of threatening cataclysm? If this is so, 
the friendly wounds of this able study of his prob- 
lem will help him toward the realization of his hope 
of possessing both himself and his country. 


The Riddle of Riddell 


MEANING NO OFFENSE. By Joun Rwp- 
DELL. New York: The John Day Company. 
1928. $2. 


Reviewed by WiLL1AM Rose BENET 
** JTOHN RIDDELL’S” amusing and incisive 


work as book-reviewer extraordinary for 
Vanity Fair is now familiar to many. 
“Meaning No Offense” is a collection, according 
to a clever plan, of the most pungent comments and 
parodies he has contributed to that rather snobbish 
monthly publication. Here he is Trader Riddell, 
the Old Book Reviewer, in the Dark Continent of 
Contemporary Literature, and under his pseudonym 
(for “John Riddell” is actually a humorist of the 
day who has written a number of books of burlesque 
bearing his true name) he proceeds without fear or 
favor. y 
There is one parody in the book bound to rouse 
comment and controversy, and it is better to discuss 
this immediately. It constitutes the final chapter, 
is entitled “Dead Novelists are Good Novelists” and 
is an imitation of the foibles of the late Frances 
Newman’s “Dead Lovers are Faithful Lovers.” 
Those unfamiliar with the actual manufacture of 
books may marvel that this parody has appeared so 
soon after the tragic death of a writer of some emi- 
nence. The circumstance is unfortunate, certainly, 








THEODORE DREISER 


As Covarrubias sees him in “Meaning No Offense.” 


and, we feel sure (though we have not the pleasure 
of knowing him) that Mr. “Riddell” himself would 
deplore as much as anyone being the cause of any 
pain to those in sincere grief. The facts, however, 
are these: The parody had already appeared in the 
pages of Vanity Fair. Indeed, we understand, it 
was read by Miss Newman at that time. The first 
edition of “Meaning No Offense” was completely 
printed and bound before Miss Newman’s entirely 
unforeseen and untimely death. In view of these 
facts, and in view of Miss Newman’s challenging 
position in contemporary letters, the publishers have 
thought fit to retain the chapter in the book. Hers 
was, indeed, a challenging position. In her own 
reviewing she maintained an individuality of opinion 
that did not eschew biting wit upon occasion. She 
elected, in the themes of her novels, and in her 
sharply individual treatment of them, to fling down 
a gage of battle to those bound to defend other 
standards of writing. Mr. Riddell’s parody, writ- 
ten at a time when no one could possibly forecast 
the tragic end of her brilliant career, was penned 
in the same spirit as animated her own critical writ- 
ing, to dissect, even to lampoon, with as sharp phrase 
as possible whatever in contemporary writing seemed 
to merit such treatment in the best interests of lit- 
erature. Parody we have always with us; imita- 
tion, as we have heard all our lives, is the “sincerest 
form of flattery.” There the case rests. Only 
writers above the average in power and originality 
draw upon themselves the shafts of parody. It is 


inevitable. 
subjects. 

_ Take the case of the parody of Theodore Dreiser 
in the same volume. It is certainly equally drastic. 
Both pieces, considered as imitations of the style and 
design of the authors, and embodying Mr. Riddell’s 
“reaction” to such styles and designs, are masterly. 
Yet, while the manner of writing of Theedore Drei- 
ser has often wearied us so to tears that the parody 
delighted us, we have ourselves paid tribute as an 
average reader to his indubitable power. It would 
be idiotic to affirm that he is not one of the out- 
standing novelists of our day. 

Parody, to be effective, must have a sharp edge 
and cut deep into the worst mannerisms of writing 
that may otherwise possess obvious merits. Parody, 
to be serviceable, must be the gadfly of the great or 
the near-great. Any meritorious writing is apt to 
be taken too seriously. Contemporary tendencies 
are subject to an inflation that it needs a parodist to 
prick. And one may remain, like the feminine gen- 
der, “of the same opinion still” concerning a writer, 
despite one’s enjoyment of the shrewd thrusts of the 
parodist at his or her pampered idiosyncrasies, 

For instance, in spite of Mr. Riddell’s talented 
“take-off” of Dorothy Parker and Samuel Hoffen- 
stein in his chapter “Poems Appraised at Practically 
Nothing,” we continue deriving rare enjoyment 
from the best verses of these quite as caustic and 
quite a bit more scintillating versifiers who can also 
be true poets upon occasion. And when, in the 
chapter on Carl Van Vechten, “Jack Riddell’ finds 
Elinor Glyn to be Carl’s true “Mama” and dis- 
covers in “Spider Boy” nothing but a scheme to win 
the amorous suffrages of all the golden gals of Hol-, 
lywood, we can enjoy his imaginative picture of Van 
Vechten smothered in yearning beauty, while at the 
same time reserving our own private opinion that 
Van Vechten’s “Spider Boy” is a gorgeous burlesque 
of life in Hollywood. 


The greatest of all time have been its 
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Breaking Old Butterfly Riddell on a wheel, are 
we? Well, we have one more fracture to accom- 
plish. There is another aspect of the book that ap- 
pears in Riddell’s treatment of Judge Lindsey in 
the chapter “Comparative Marriage.” As John 
Galsworthy Riddell might himself have said, t 
paraphrase a paraphrase, “What I mean, not cricket. 
Utterly not cricket.” Judge Lindsey, in the first 
place, has nothing to do with American literature. 
Furthermore, his work in Denver, in the Juvenil: 
Court,—his championship of the young and his sin- 
cere, courageous endeavor to awaken the community 
and the country to their problems, and to arrive at 
some rational and humane solution of them, is to 
our mind one of the finest and most constructive 
efforts being made on the part of any one public ser- 
vant in the United States. Such ridicule as Mr. Rid- 
dell has aimed at it is cheap. It is a mere snigger 
It may, in his own flashing phrase “zigger the appe- 
tites of the most ho-hum,” and convulse our “best 
people.” But that just about lets it out. 

So much for the heavy work on this book. How 
much did we actually enjoy it as humor? A good 
deal. And yet, somehow, the only time we caught 
ourselves laughing outright was over “Equestrianism 
for Ladies,”—a beautifully idiotic rendering of an 
old book of 1903 vintage, Lucille Eaton Hill’s 
“Athletics for Women,”—and the outrageously 
funny finale of “A Child’s View of America,” even 
though Mr. Riddell would insist on spelling Hen- 
drik Van Loon’s first name with an interpolated 
“co.” His imitations of Van Loon’s pictures are su- 
perb. And there are other passages throughout this 
volume, a good many, that you will find both keen 
criticism and genuine joy. ‘The parody of Heming- 
way, in “Corto Y Derecho” is highly successful, and 
relieved by a geniality that compensates for flashes 
of savagery apparent in the chapter on Katharine 
Mayo’s “Mother India,” and the reliance on the 
methods of slapstick and camorra in “Through 
Africa with Lipstick and Camera.” And, oh yes, 
we quite relished “Strange Interview.” 

Finally, “Meaning No Offe nse” contains the 


best parodies we have seen since the heyday of 

Christopher Ward. It is certainly independent as 
4 4 «ac 

the proverbial hog on ice. It has some “funny 


cracks.” Jut we are not sure that “Trader Rid- 
dell” talking Sherwood Anderson, Thomas Beer, 
Aldous Huxley, and Alexander Woollcott in the 
Introduction, in successive short spurts, isn’t the clev- 
erest part of it. And we shouldn’t forget the Cov- 
arrubias illustrations. They are prime. 
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Modern Civilization 
(Continued from page 313) 


of present phenomena, with consideration of their 
origins in the past, and a look forward to their 
pointing for the future. (As to the last, I remark 
parenthetically, the essay writers have, wisely per- 
haps, comparatively little to say.) Naturally, the 
position taken in the Introduction is that our civili- 
zation is “at bottom a civilization that rests upon 
machinery and science as distinguished from one 
founded on agriculture or handicraft commerce. . . . 
It is only about two hundred years old... .” 

“For the present, machine civilization is 
ciated with capitalism, under which large-scale pro- 
duction has risen to its present stage; but machine 
civilization is by no means synonymous with capital- 
sm—that ever-changing scheme of exploitation.” 

. “Machine civilization . . . differs from all 
thers in that it is highly dynamic, containing within 
itself the seeds of constant reconstruction.” 

One might controvert the last statement perhaps, 
and at all events, I wish Dr. Beard could have 
avoided the term “machine civilization,” which has 
disparaging connotations for many of us, though 
Dr. Beard uses it innocently. 

With the best will in the world I cannot say that 
the essays themselves open well. ‘The first on “The 
Civilizations of the East and the West” is hy an 
extraordinarily clever young Chinese radical, Hu 
Shih, who is somewhat more western than the west 
itself. In spite of considerable personal admiration 
for the writer, I feel that he is one of those rebel- 
lious Asiatics who has cast off all sense of the resid- 
wary and finer values of his own origins and ante- 
cedents, and has failed to grasp western thought, 
feeling, life in anything like its full embodiment. 
So he skates around smartly in a world of two di- 
mensions, cutting figures which are as obvious as 
they are unsatisfying. Yet the central point he 
makes may have its truth, that the so-called “mate- 
rial civilization” of the west is less material and 
more spiritual than that “of the backward civiliza- 
tions of the East.” 
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The second essay, “Ancient and Medieval Civili- 
zations,” may be passed over as flippant and foolish, 
and having no proper place in a book of serious dis- 
Nor am I enthusiastic as to the third essay 
by Bertrand Russell, whose genius 
none of us denies. ‘The piece is below what he can 
do, and did for instance in his brilliant “A. B. C. 
of Atoms.” Yet it is unfair to demand that a writer 
should always be at his best; and Mr. Russell makes 
a number of points which are worth the reader’s 
notice. 

In the next essay, upon “Business,” we come, I 
had almost said unexpectedly, upon a masterpiece. 
The author, Julius Klein, at present Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, is a masterly student of all forms of contem- 
porary business and a writer on economic history. 
Nor does he fail to put the very best of himself in 
the essay which he contributes. He proposes to esti- 
mate Business “as a truly constructive factor in West- 
ern civilization.” He will consider “how much of 
Western civilization would have been possible had 
there been no solid foundation of material prosperity 
in each successive age... .” Without holding a 
brief for the economic interpretation of history, he 
would “appraise the place of business in this picture, 
not simply as a thing of material substance, but as 
a vehicle for the progress of humanity in all direc- 
tions. “The world of business is not simply made up 
of machines and merchandise, of counting houses 
and factories. It is the expression of, indeed the 
very means of existence for, civilization.” 

Mr. Klein devotes the first part of his essay to 
a review of “some of the outstanding contributions 
of business throughout Western history, in terms not 
so much of their meaning in the narrower limits of 
economics, but in the broader sphere of general 
well-being.’ With broad grasp and incisive com- 
pression, he presents the threads and vivifying cur- 
rents of industry and commerce from the Phoeni- 
cians downward through classic times, the Middle 
Ages, the age of Discovery, the industrial revolu- 
tion, and the Napoleonic wars. 

From this vantage point he turns to the charac- 
teristics of Business in our own innovating and revo- 
lutionary period. He’ finds much promise in the 
moralization of business since the last decades of 
the nineteenth century, its entire abandonment of 
the “public-be-damned”’ attitude, its self-defcusive 
recognition of its vital functions in society. Briefly 


cussion. 


“eg 
on “Science” 


he sketches its amazing productive advance and 
growing sense of general and necessary relation- 
ships. In view of the quite transforming invention 
and acceptance of new methods, he points out the 
folly of any notion of “return to pre-war nor- 
malcy”; but there is a note of hesitation as to the 
transfer of American methods to the industrial com- 
munities of Europe where the all important element 
of mass-consumption does not exist on the same scale 
as in the United States. Space forbids my follow- 
ing him further through his closing hopeful pages. 

It may be that some of the essays which follow 
spread themselves rather unavailingly over the broad 
meadows of their topics. I would not say this, how- 
ever, of the well-considered article on Labor by Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb, which is written chiefly 
from an English standpoint. Howard Lee McBain 
on Law and Government, is mainly and not too 
hopefully descriptive of the present status of democ- 
racy. Emil Ludwig on War and Peace has little 
difficulty in demolishing the arguments for war, and 
at the end lays stress on the importance of eradicat- 
ing its praise from the education of youth. C. E. A. 
Winslow, a recognized authority on public hygiene, 
writes upon Health instructively and impressively. 
He points to the falling birth rate as the modern 
and proper corrective of a too crowded population, 
—instead of the old remedies of war and pestilence ; 
and he emphasizes the value of properly directed 
education for the maintenance of civic health and 
welfare, rather than reliance upon mandatory stat- 
utes. The visiting nurse has an important place in 
his distinctly cheerful outlook for the future. 

I have only commendation for Havelock Ellis’s 
up-to-date and manysided discussion of The Family 
—a warm topic now as always. George A. Dorsey 
is exceedingly militant in Race and Civilization, 
which is largely a protest against the recognition of 
any notion of a “higher” race, transmitting its su- 
perior qualities on and on. 

James Harvey Robinson, once our most brilliant 
teacher of history, and for some years the best sell- 
ing intellectual of the land, writes on Religion. It 
is said of a very learned theologian at one of our 
universities, “He doesn’t believe in God, but he 
knows all about him.” So is it with Robinson and 
religion. As a slight caution, or cavil, touching one 
of his arguments, drawn from the most modern 
views, which stresses “the overwhelming impor- 
tance” of the religious impressions of childhood, I 
might suggest that it applies best to those whose re- 
ligious sense has remained childish. Huxley, for 
instance, could never see anything in Christianity 
beyond the herd of Gadarene swine rushing down 
a precipice,—doubtless a recall from childhood, like 
some of the thoughts that come to the mind of Mr. 
Robinson. 
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Nearing the end of my review, it remains to ex- 
press my admiration for the compacted wisdom of 
the essay on the present status and pressing task of 
Philosophy by John Dewey. One may find in it the 
prolegomena for any serious and profound attempt 
to evaluate the content and import of modern west- 
ern civilization, of which America is the most ad- 
vanced symbol. It seeks to analyze and appraise 
this civilization in principle, that is intrinsically. It 
is charged with thought and penetrating considera- 
ton. I will not venture any synopsis or restatement 
of Dewey’s meaning, or many meanings. His objec- 
tive is the application of philosophic thinking to the 
significance and possibilities of our industrial civili- 
zation, and the discovery of 


the full meaning of the experimental methods by which 
the advances of natural science have been made secure. In 
order to make this discovery, there is needed revision and 
even surrender of fixed prepossessions regarding the nature 
of mind, thought, and truth that are transmitted to us 
from a pre-experimental age. Ideas of these and allied 
subjects must be developed after the model and pattern of 
what competent inquirers actually do in the attainment of 
knowledge of facts and principles. 


The essay is inclined to blame the thinness and 
academic aloofness from this task, of American 
philosophic thinking. One would not deny the fact 
that American thought so far has failed to come to 
grips with the problems of the civilization that finds 
its most extreme development in the United States. 
Yet it may be but natural that the generations en- 
gaged in breaking in new resources and opening new 
reaches of life should not be the ones to point the 
meaning of their strenuous activities. 

Professor Dewey’s essay should be read by all 
thoughtful people; and the book at large will be 
found interesting and suggestive to either casual or 
attentive readers. 


A Submarine World 


BENEATH TROPIC SEAS. A record of diving 
among the Coral Reefs of Haiti. By Wiis 
Berge. New York: G. P. Purman’s Sons, 
1928. $3.50. 

Reviewed by CHarves A. Koroip 
University of California 


NEW world of life where movement in 

the third dimension is as easily accom- 

plished as in the other two directions, has 
been visited by William Beebe, the biological head- 
liner and correspondent from the realms of Nep- 
tune. This time he has abandoned steam and sail 
and donned the diving suit with which to explore 
No-Man’s land five fathoms down, the coral jun- 
gles of Sea-Cow Reef, the Ceiling of the Bay, and 
other weird places off the coasts of Haiti. 

It is a new and bizarre world to which the diver 
descends, for which rows of museum cases, tanks of 
pickled fish, and acres of bleached and lifeless cor- 
als of our more or less rancid museums of Unnat- 
ural History have but illy prepared us. Beneath the 
shimmering or rippling surface are waving forests, 
flower-decked plumes, star-spangled coral domes, 
and gorgeous spreading fans, all aglow with colors 
to portray which exhausts the paint-box of the spec- 
trum. But all this riot of colorful plentitude bears 
only the similitude of leaf and flower. It is all of 
the other world. Even the fluffiest sting at a touch, 
and the multitudinous polyps withdraw and leave 
bare the purple trunk and branches as an “emotional 
autumn of fear sweeps over the full blown foliage 
swiftly as a shadow.” 

Something of the beauty and mystery of this new 
world below the waves creeps ever and anon into 
the lines of the book. 

I climbed six feet up a coral mountain and crouched be- 
hind a chevaux-de-frise of fret-work panels, hewn out of 
sheer ivory, and as I well knew, not-to-be-touched, because 
of glass edges and stinging cells. I now looked down and 
down from the visible reef rim, down into the void of 
the sea,—into that absolute blueness which leads the eye on 
forever. Yet conceals everything. It was like night re- 
versed, that sky darkness which seems impenetrable at arm’s 
length, and yet suddenly reveals the moon and distant stars. 

The placid calm of these animal forests is in- 
vaded by the flocks of hard-beaked parrot fish who 
leisurely bite off huge mouthfuls of coral branches 
and standing vertically on their tails in mid water 
munch their quids while schools of diminutive 
wrasses swarm about to pick up the crumbs from 
the gourmand’s table. Out among the eel grass on 
the sand flats the slender trigger fishes camouflage 
themselves head first down on the sand and pass off 
their waving tails as blades of the adjacent eel-grass 
Thalassia. The giant jelly fish leisurely pulsating 
by, hides within its capacious bell a hundred or two 
fishlets which live secure within the circle of en- 
venomed tentacles. In the sheltered cove the seine 
brings to bag thousands of tiny fry, the forecast of 
giant tarpons to be, while the lure of the submerged 
Mazda alongside the ship at night attracts the crystal 
clear ribbon of a Leptocephalid fish larva, the pig- 
ment of whose eyes is the only visible part of its 
body when in the water. 

This new world of submarine life known hith- 
erto mainly to the naturalist only in the crushed and 
mutilated booty of the dredge, or in bleached and 
contracted shape in bottles and jars, is revealed here 
for all who may read, in word and phrase as rich 
and full of charm as are the iridescent and always 
graceful denizens of the coral jungle itself. To 
have mastered the technique of submarine explora- 
tion and to have ventured these vertical voyages is 
in itself an achievement. To portray so vividly and 
to introduce so gracefully the marine world to the 
public is an accomplishment which many admiring 
readers will appreciate and enjoy. 
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The Yale Scientific School 
HISTORY OF THE SHEFFIELD SCIEN- 

TIFIC SCHOOL OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 

By RussELL H. CHITTENDEN. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. 1928. 2 vols. 

Reviewed by HERBERT E, Hawkes 

Dean of Columbia College 

HESE volumes tell the story of a bold and 

successful adventure in education. Before 

the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
education of collegiate grade was synonymous with 
a four years required course in the classical lan- 
guages and philosophy, with a little mathematics 
thrown in, the idea of providing a curriculum based 
on the exact and natural sciences, supplemented by 
substantial attention to the modern languages, his- 
tory, and economics gradually unfolded itself in the 
minds of the founders of this School. Starting with 
this novel educational idea, with a faculty of extra- 
ordinarily able and devoted scholars whom nothing 
but the vitality of a great idea could have gathered 
and held together, faced by financial difficulties, 
exposed for a long time to the academic chill of an 
unsympathetic Yale College, the School has gone 
forward for seventy years. During the course of 
these years a great change has taken place in the atti- 
tude of all who are interested in collegiate educa- 
tion. In fact, the principles which led to its organi- 
zation have been so completely recognized and ac- 
cepted that the necessity for its continuation in the 
form which contributed so much to the cause of 
sound education in this country has been questioned 
by the Yale authorities. 

No one else could have related the story of this 
enterprise with the clearness and authority of Doc- 
tor Chittenden, who for over forty years has 
enriched the School by his distinguished scholarship 
and by his clearheaded and vigorous administration. 
Although filled with details of financial affairs, 
some of which seem somewhat trivial, and with bio- 
graphical sketches of many of the teaching staff, 
both living and dead, the main outline of the narra- 
tive is almost tragic, at any rate dramatic, in its de- 
velopment. 

cs sf of 

Apparently the idea of a School of Applied Chem- 
istry originated in the fertile brain of the elder Sil- 
liman before the year 1847. At any rate authori- 
zation for such a Course was granted by the Cor- 
poration of the College in that year, with the proviso 
that it should not involve them in any financial re- 


sponsibility, 


In those early days there were few or no rules and 
regulations. Most of the men were mature, or if young in 
years they were wise in experience and they came to work, 
young and old alike. Freedom was the rule of the house, 
but the laboratory, poor though it was, was sufficiently at- 
tractive to hold the men through all the working hours of 
the day and sometimes into the night. There were no com- 
pulsory morning prayers, no compulsory church service, 
no compulsory study hours prescribed by higher authority, 
but each man was more or less a law unto himself and 
his one object was work. The time-honored traditions 
of college were not for them, and as a rule they had 
no interests outside the special field of their activities. 
The instruction they received was radically different 
from the usual type of college classroom work. It 
was mainly personal contact in the laboratory, where 
students worked out for themselves chemical reactions, 
studied the behavior of acids, bases, and salts, applied 
analytical methods for determining the composition of un- 
unknown compounds, and in various ways gained first-hand 
knowledge of the facts and principles upon which chemical 
laws are based. In a sense, each man was an investigator, 
teeling his way carefully along paths which were un- 
familiar, gaining strength and confidence as he progressed, 
and acquiring habits of self-reliance and the power of draw- 
ing sane and safe deductions from observed facts. The 
professor and his assistant were there to guide and to ad- 
vise, not to drive along an unattractive path, and hence 
there was engendered a freedom of thought and action con- 
ducive to mental independence. This laboratory practice 
naturally adapted itself to the specific needs of the indi- 
vidual, and consequently with a group of a dozen or more 
men, various phases of work were in progress from which 
all could derive some benefit. 


This course was not introduced into the regular 
undergraduate curriculum because it was feared that 
it would interfere with the object of that course as 
“training for the mind.” Imagine work of the 
nature just described under the elder Silliman and 
John P. Norton ruled out because it did not afford 
“training for the mind!” 

During the early years, and in fact down to a 
comparatively recent date, the handicap of insuff- 
cient funds prevented as rapid an expansion of the 
work of the School as seemed desirable at the time. 
This handicap, however, did not dampen the ardor 


or reduce the loyalty of the Faculty, which con- 
tained some of the most distinguished scholars and 
far-sighted educational leaders to be found in the 
entire land at that or any later time. An educa- 
tional idea that could capture and hold the devo- 
tion of men like William D, Whitney, Othniel C. 
Marsh, Daniel C. Gilman, Francis A. Walker, and 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, could not by any possibility 
be unimportant or unsound. 

In addition to the emphasis placed on the impor- 
tance of science, not only as a basis for engineering 
and scientific professional work, but as a worthy part 
of a liberal education, the other great educational 
idea that Dr. Chittenden’s History constantly empha- 
sizes is the importance of adapting education to the 
individual needs and capacities of the student so far 
as is practicable in a large institution. This idea 
was clearly expressed in a “confession of faith” 
written by Daniel C. Gilman and issued by the Gov- 
erning Board of the School in 1868. 


The higher benefits of education are not within the 
reach of every one; a host of minds are limitedly receptive 
of general culture; are capable, perhaps, of becoming fair 
specialists in some line which engages all their energies; 
nothing more. All education is to this extent experimental 
and liable to failure. The liability does however constitute 
a powerful and valid argument against limiting education 
to one unvarying pattern, since many a mind which is re- 
pelled and stagnated by one set of studies may be incited 
to independent and healthy action by another. 


The organization in 1868 of a Course Prepara- 
tory to Medical Studies is further evidence of the 
vitality of the conviction that education should be 
provided for man, and not man for a cut and dried 
educational scheme. 

That the School satisfied a large human need for 
the kind of education which it offered is not a de- 
batable question. Whether the characteristic admin- 
istrative devices of a three years course, the so-called 
Select Course, separate school laboratories, and inde- 
pendent Trustees were to a determining degree the 
basis for the success of the School is, perhaps open 
to question. The writer is unable to imagine the 
successful working out of the ideas for which the 
Sheffield Scientific School has stood throughout all 
these years without the measure of independence 
afforded by these devices. When, therefore, the 
Corporation of Yale University in 1919 took action 
abolishing the Select Course, doing away with the 
old three year arrangement, developing the policy 
of university rather than School laboratories, and 
taking steps toward combining the ‘Trustees of the 
Scientific School with those of the University, it des- 
troyed pretty much all that had made the School pos- 
sible and had distinguished it from other institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

This is where the tragedy appears in Dr. Chit- 
tenden’s story. To trace the growth of the School 
through its many vicissitudes, to see the scales of 
prejudice against scientific education gradually fall 
from the eyes of the colleges, to follow Yale Col- 
lege through its attitudes of neglect and misunder- 
standing up to an acceptance of the principle that 
the School was founded to carry forward, finally 
ending in the modification of some of the features 
that have most distinguished the School, is indeed 
tragic to one who had played so large a réle in build- 
ing it all. 

Whether Yale could have reorganized her Uni- 
versity administration without smashing the Scien- 
tific School it is useless to discuss. Dr. Chittenden 
thinks that it could have been done. Certain it is 
that the present arrangement of a Common Fresh- 
man Year with its separate staff and administration 
seems to Dr. Chittenden most unsound as an edu- 
cational device. ‘The writer has not seen the argu- 
ments of Dr. Chittenden against this unique plan 
successfully met, either in theory or through its 
practical operation, 

The book is evidently a labor of love on Dr, Chit- 
tenden’s part. The spirit of kindly appreciation of 
the efforts of those who have contributed to the 
development of the School is beautiful in its sim- 
plicity and sincerity. Yale men who are interested 
in the facts regarding the Scientific School, will read 
these volumes with the keenest interest, and they 
will remain a definitive account of one of the 
boldest and most successful adventures in American 
educational history. 





“Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate, is working 
on what is expected to be his most important long 
poem,” says John O’London’s Weekly. “Although 
Dr. Bridges is now in his eighty-fifth year, he goes 
daily for a long walk at Boar’s Hill, Oxfordshire, 
where he is a neighbor of John Masefield.” 


Illustrious Men 


THE MODERN PLUTARCH., By Joxun Cour- 

nos. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. "1928. 

Reviewed by ARTHUR CoLTON 

R. COURNOS’S “Men” are reasonably 

“TIlustrious,” but for the most part he 

does not give “Lives” even in outline. 
Half of his subjects are men of letters, which is not 
as good material for narrative as Plutarch’s men of 
action. He gives scenes, and floods the scenes with 
interpretative comment. A Plutarch Life gets under- 
way almost immediately, covers the whole life with 
a straight story, and owes its grip partly to the skill 
of selection, partly to the manner of the telling. 
Mr. Cournos seeks to achieve this “grip” by dra- 
matic gesture and fictional technique. “John 
Brown, Traitor and Patriot” begins “It was night; 
it was Sabbath; it was mid October—to be exact the 
16th—the year 1859”—which is not of Plutarch, 
but of Dickens and Hugo. It ends with December 
2nd of the same year, Stonewall Jackson and Col. 
Preston present at the death and expressing them- 
selves characteristically, but not yet knowing: “that 
at the moment the sheriff smote hard with his 
hatchet, and John Brown’s body swung into space, 
his soul was released, and was, according to its ap- 
pointed destiny, already marching on’”—which is 
good of its kind, though it could be bettered by 
pruning and revision. “Appointed destiny” is an 
empty gesture, and it was not the “release,” but only 
the “marching on” that Jackson and Preston were 
unaware of. 

Plutarch begins his Life of Pompey by remark- 
ing that the people of Rome had an extraordinary 
and constant affection for Pompey which it is not 
easy to explain. He nowhere really solves the mys- 
tery. He seems to leave it to be tacitly inferred 
that there must have been something curiously lov- 
able about the man to account for that constant 
affection and for Czsar’s tears — something which 
his behavior and otherwise apparent character does 
not indicate. Coming at length to the death of 
Pompey, he writes: “He therefore, taking up his 
gown with both hands, drew it over his face, and 
neither saying or doing anything unworthy of him- 
self, only groaning a little, endured the wounds 
they gave him, and so ended his life in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age”; and after a few following 
incidents concludes ““The ashes were carried to his 
wife Cornelia, who deposited them at his country 
house near Alba.” 

Is it not plain that this plainness, this restraint, is 
a better kind of thing? Plutarch sometimes makes 
gestures, but is at his best when he does not, and he 
never strikes an attitude. Mr, Cournos’s “Traitor 
and Patriot” may be good even if journalistic, but 
Plutarch would probably suggest that it belongs in 
the “Comparison,” not in the title, that it is a com- 
bination of epithets which calls for analysis rather 
than headline assertion. Brown was not a traitor in 
the common meaning and effect of the word, though 
his act was treason among the legal inclusions of 
the latter word. 

The trouble with Plutarch is that he moralizes 
not only too much but conventionally. The trouble 
with Mr. Cournos is not that he borrows something 
from Plutarch, but that he does not borrow enough. 
He seems to feel that his title was forced upon him 
in order to forestall a charge of plagiarism, but the 
scruple seems strained. We all borrow and imitate. 
Every influence is to some extent a model. ‘The 
question is not what we take, but what we put in. 
It is odd if no one before has borrowed the obvi- 
ously interesting idea of pairs of lives and “Com- 
parisons.” ‘The title and the borrowed “idea” has 
this disadvantage that one reads Mr, Cournos re- 
membering Plutarch, who is plain, powerful, quiet 
in manner, and mature in his relation to the men 
and affairs of the great world. Mr. Cournos’s work 
has nothing to do with Plutarch, beyond the pois- 
ings and Comparisons. A “modern” biographer 
can be as quiet as an ancient classic; some of them 
are. But some of this “evil and perverse genera- 
tion” are writing biography fictionally; some of 
them are writing it theatrically, and thinking it dra- 
matic; some of them are writing it journalistically, 
more or less yellow; which would seem to indicate 
an uncivilized and half baked generation. 

Of course this fierce language does not all apply 
to Mr. Cournos, but one can only record a belief 
that his technique is wrong and Plutarch’s right, and 
a regret that the Plutarchian technique was not bor- 
rowed along with the Plutarchian “idea.” 
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A Pagan Heroine 


SCARLET SISTER MARY. By Jura PeTer- 
KIN. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


HAT needs most to be said about Mrs. 

Peterkin’s second novel and third book is 
. that it represents a very definite advance 
in the technical handling of rarely interesting ma- 
terial, without any sacrifice of the notable qualities 
of honesty, sincerity, sympathy, and keen observation 
that made “Black April” and “Green Thursday” 
landmarks of first importance in the south’s current 
literary revival, 

“Green Thursday,” a collection of short stories, 
left behind it an impression of freshness; it sounded 
a new note in the handling of rich race material 
by a Southern author. ‘The stories in the volume 
were wholly free from the several clichés that have 
attached themselves to the treatment of the negro 
in fiction, ‘They had a primal vigor, a direct and 
at times shocking brutality, prompted, however, by 
nothing except the author’s unmistakable desire to 
set down the life about her wholly and without 
mitigation. 

“Black April,” Mrs, Peterkin’s first novel, was 
as definite an advance over “Green Thursday” as 
“Scarlet Sister Mary” is over “Black April,” if one 
may fairly set up a comparison that includes a novel 
and a collection of short stories. “Black April,” 
among its other striking qualities, showed Mrs. 
Peterkin’s ability to create living characters, and at 
the same time to give them universality. It fur- 
nished, too, a picture of life on a remote Southern 
plantation that is the finest thing of its kind in 
American literature. 

“Black. April” suffered from overcrowding. 
Mrs. Peterkin was over-lavish with incident, with 
folk-lore, with characters. ‘The book seemed to be 
born of an overpowering inner urge, and to have 
eluded the shaping power that would have given it 
more sharply realized form, made it a more admi- 


rable work of art. As in “Green Thursday” there 
was emphasis upon the physically disagreeable, 


which, while wholly honest on the part of Mrs. 
Peterkin, troubled a good many readers. 

In “Scarlet Sister Mary” Mrs, Peterkin seems 
calmer and surer of herself. The book has a direct 
simplicity that is perfectly suited to the subject. It 
has, besides, the deeply felt and felicitously ex- 
pressed beauty of the plantation that is its setting, 
an occasional loveliness of picture that is never 
tinged with artificiality. Mrs. Peterkin has sacri- 
ficed nothing of consequence to write more easily 
and more happily. 
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Mary is introduced to us as a slim and handsome 
girl of fifteen, well brought up, and good. She 
marries July, twin brother of June, and the catch 
of the plantation. July’s roving eye soon lights 
upon Cinder, a predatory female. But he stays with 
Mary until after the birth of their child, who is 
christened Unexpected, and called Unex for short, 
his advent being ahead of the proper schedule. 
When he leaves, Mary is broken-hearted. She 
grieves until at last the hard lesson is learned that 
no man is worth a drop of water from a woman’s 
eye, and then she embarks upon the career that is to 
earn for her the characterization of Scarlet Sister. 

Affair after affair fills her husbandless cabin with 
children, to the utter scandalization of her friends 
and neighbors. In spite of their strictures upon her 
mode of life, she takes care of her curiously mixed 
brood with tenderness and capability. “There is meat 
and meal in the cupboard and a good roof over- 
head, for Mary is a good worker, and the children 
a happy family, in spite of their odd parentage. 
July returns, and is scorned. Unex comes home 
from the North with his motherless child and dies, 
leaving the little one to Mary’s care, when she has 
twins of her own, and another baby of her eldest 
daughter’s. 

If at last Mary is brought back into the fold of 
the godly, she leaves the front door of the church 
with a delightfully significant remark; not for noth- 
ing does she realize that she has been kept young and 
slim and full of fire and the love of life by the 
unspoiled joy and the irresponsibility of her sinning. 

Without straining in the least, Mrs, Peterkin has 
made a pagan figure of Mary with something closely 
akin to magnificence about her; a reincarnation of 
the Bona Dea, the Great Mother, whose worship has 


endured so long in the world because it is so pro- 
foundly and surely rooted in a fundamental human 
emotion. Mary thrives because she is able to realize 
to the fullest the physical completion of mother- 
hood; she is not concerned with the moral scruples 
of the community, neither is she disturbed by eco- 
nomic difficulties, 

One might wish to compare her with some of the 
great mistresses in French history, were it not for 
the fact that she is no mere creature of a man’s 
pleasure; she accepts willingly and even gladly the 
results of her sinning, and in consequence is less a 
black Diana than a black Venus, an Earth-spirit, 
fecund as are the fecund fields about her, and yield- 
ing her increase as naturally as they. 

The lesser characters in Scarlet Sister Mary’s bi- 
ography are admirably done. Maum Hannah and 
Daddy Cudjoe we have met before; here we are 
introduced to a distinguished gallery of portraits in 
ebony, Budda Ben, the crippled friend of Mary, 
July, Doll, and Cun Andrew, the blacksmith, and 
others. 

Mrs. Peterkin has managed in “Scarlet Sister 
Mary” to keep the dialect at a minimum. What is 
left is skilfully handled, and there is sufficient to 
give the narrative the needed flavor. “Scarlet Sis- 
ter Mary” should find an even wider audience than 
“Black April.” It very firmly establishes its author 
as an interpreter of negro character; but more than 
this, it leaves no room for doubt that she is a nov- 
elist whose work has enduring quality. 





A Great Polish Novel 


ASHES. By Sreran Zeromski. Translated from 
the Polish by HELEN STaNkIEWIcz ZAND. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. 2 vols. $3 ea. 


Reviewed by R. Dysosxr 
University of Cracow 


HE historical novel occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion in Polish literature. Ever since the in- 
defatigable J. I. Kraszewski, in the middle 

years of the nineteenth century, had, in his numerous 
volumes, built up a library of Polish historical fic- 
tion for his generation, Poles had become accus- 
tomed to turn for comfort, from the day-to-day 
afflictions of their captivity, to such literary records 
of a glorious past. This national mission of the his- 
torical novel was raised to a high plane of literary 
art in the thirteen masterly volumes of H. Sien- 
kiewicz’s famous ‘Trilogy of stories of Poland’s 
seventeenth century wars (“Fire and Sword,” “The 
Deluge,” “The Little Knight”), a work which has 
always been more popular among the Poles, and 
stood higher in their literary estimation, than the 
later and world-renowned “Quo Vadis” by the same 
author, Since Sienkiewicz, almost every Polish 
novelist of note, once at least in his career, and usu- 
ally at the height of it, makes a bid for fame in the 
field of the historical novel, which has become rec- 
ognized as the highest aim of a fiction-writer’s lit- 
erary ambition. 

Since Sienkiewicz’s death during the War 
(1916), only one name in Polish literature has be- 
come known to the world at large, as his name had 
been: the name of W. S. Reymont, whose four- 
volume prose epic of Polish peasant life (“The 
Peasants”) won for him the Nobel Prize. In Poland 
itself, Stefan Zeromski, who died within a week or 
two of Reymont, in December 1925, was Reymont’s 
rival for the supreme place among latter-day novel- 
ists, and he certainly held, in the opinion of the 
younger generation, whose idol he was, a more rep- 
resentative position in the nation’s literary life than 
was ever accorded to Reymont. 
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Incapable, with his nervous and passionate tem- 
perament, of the sustained effort which prcduced 
Reymont’s “‘Peasants,” Zeromski, on the other hand, 
scattered magnificent flashes of intense artistic power 
through a long and varied range of novels and plays, 
and he does not stand in Poland’s literary annals, 
like Reymont, as the man of one book. From the 
crowning work of his younger days, the ineffably 
sad social story of “Homeless People (1899), to the 
powerful presentation of the ferments of the new 
Polish Republic’s earliest years, “Before Spring 
Comes” (1924), there is ample choice of different 
kinds of excellence among a series of works all 
breathing a fire of lyrical emotion utterly foreign 
to Reymont’s objective realism. They also breathe 
all of them a pessimism for which Zeromski is 
unique among modern Polish writers. This had 


probably developed into an essential quality of his 
personal nature amidst the depressing gloom that 
surrounded his childhood, spent in Russian Poland 
after the downfall of the hopeless armed rising of 
1863. It was the tragedy of this rising that Ze- 
romski himself commemorated on its fiftieth annj- 
versary, in a novel entitled “The Faithful River.” 
es SF 

More than once in the course of his rich and di- 
versified literary career did Zeromski turn to Polish 
history for subjects of novels and plays; he ranges, 
in his historical fiction and drama, from the half- 
legendary origins of the Polish State in the tenth 
century (“Walter the Goodly Wight”) to the height 
of Poland’s power and the beginnings of her inner 
decay in the great sixteenth century (“The Lay of 
the Leader’’), and from these again to such calami- 
ties of the century of Poland’s captivity as the ter- 
rible peasant revolt in Austrian Poland in 1846 
(“The Skin of the Beast”). But for the subject of 
his highest effort on a larger scale in this historical 
field he chose a period surrounded with particular 
splendor of heroism in the eyes of the Pole: the wan- 
derings and battles of those Polish soldiers who, 
gathering on foreign soil after the downfall of the 
old Polish State, followed the banners of Napoleon 
in all his campaigns through twenty world-shaking 
years, from the gardens of Italy to the sands of 
Egypt, and from the orange groves of Spain to the 
snowy wastes of Russia. Recompensed for their 
loyal services by the creation of a small and short- 
lived “Duchy of Warsaw,” they faithfully shared 
Napoleon’s defeats and disasters, and clung to him 
to the end. 

This record of Polish knight-errantry and chiv- 
alrous loyalty had often fired the imagination of 
Polish writers and painters; the thunders of Na- 
poleon’s wars had accompanied the idyllic story of 
Poland’s great national epic, the “Pan Tadeusz” of 
Adam Mickiewicz (1834). Zeromski dealt with 
the theme in more direct fashion: in his three- 
volume novel “Ashes” (Popioly), published in the 
first years of the twentieth century at the same time 
with Reymont’s “Peasants,” he follows the fate of 
some imaginary Polish soldiers of Napoleon’s 
throughout their foreign campaigns, and finally into 
the new Duchy of Warsaw and its few years’ val- 
iant struggle for existence. He ends his story on 
the eve of the great Russian war of 1812, which 
Napoleon proclaimed as his “second Polish war, 
and which was to become the crisis of his fortunes. 

The artistic triumph undoubtedly achieved by 
Zeromski in his historical novel is attained by a 
method of minute realism of detail and by a vivid- 
ness of local coloring to which the author’s emo- 
tional nature lends its peculiar glow. The result 
is a Napoleonic epic in prose which may well be 
placed side by side with Tolstoy’s monumental 
“War and Peace.” The mood, here as elsewhere 
in Zeromski’s work, is one of tragic bitterness from 
beginning to end. That note is struck in the very 
title of the book: “Ashes,”—as if the author wished 
to indicate from the outset that the flame of the 
heroism of Napoleon’s Polish soldiers only leapt up 
for a brief while from the ashes of the old Poland, 
to sink back into those ashes again. : 
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It is this great work, with its singular union o! 
imaginative vision with tragic inspiration, that now 
is presented to the American public in the noble, 
fluent, and eminently readable translation of Mn. 
Stankiewicz Zand. And it is to illustrate the dom'- 
nant lyrical note of the book, as well as the high 
value of the English translation, that I venture 
quote, in conclusion, from a quintessential chapter 
of the work, these profoundly sad words of the 
organizer of the Polish troops on Italian soil in 
1797, General Dombrovski, to a Polish visitor * 
his headquarters: 


How much blood, pain, and toil, how much glory will 
sink into foreign fields—who can guess? But something 
will remain. Of all the roads which part and cross, some 
one road will bring us to the goal! Our veins will burst, 
and blood will gush from beneath our nails, but there % 
no other way. One must tread the eternal path. One must 
atone for everything and build one’s spirit in suffering. As 
for me, they will find me everywhere and always, as 10ns 
as there is strength in these bones, and blood in these veins 
Nothing will turn me from the road I have chosen - - - - 
My companions in misery— 


la compagna malvagia e scempia 

Con la qual tu cadrai in questa valle, 
Che tutta ingrata, tutta matta ed empia 
Si fara contra te. .... 


as the banished Dante wrote here, in this very Verona. 


—_— 
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Ancestral Voices 


DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY. By Arnotp 
WHITRIDGE. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1928. 

Reviewed by O. W. Firkins 


RNOLD WHITRIDGE is the son of Lucy 
Arnold, Matthew Arnold’s daughter, who 
married an American; he is therefore 

great-grandson of the famous headmaster of Rugby 
from 1828 to 1842. He has written a competent 
and judicious life of his ancestor on a very modest 
scale in unpretending English. ‘The instinct that 
expounds and judges is so far dominant in Dr. 
Whitridge that, from the close of Chapter Second, 
narration merges into essay. Sensibleas the essay 
is, it substitutes valuation for picture, and Arnold 
was too picturesque a man to be capturable in his 
entirety by an estimate. A man whose frown dark- 
ened class-rooms and whose smile was invaluable to 
nurseries, whose pet name for his children was dogs, 
who made a guest of a boy whom he had suspended 
for delinquency, deserved to be limned as well as 
measured. ur author, in spite of an interesting 
new letter or so, seems to repel the concrete even 
when it knocks at his door, Dean Stanley, first 
biographer, had told movinglyv the story of Arnold’s 
death. Dr. Whitridge neither copies Stanley, nor 
retells the facts. He has a vague sense of homage 
in relinquishment; in such cases the true homage 
is appropriation. 

Two things in Thomas Arnold’s work as edu- 
cator must be discriminated,—his methods and his 
spirit. ‘The methods at our distance are not impos- 
ing, not even as advances on the methods they re- 
placed. He governed the school through the sixth- 
form boys. He broadened the curriculum with a 
moderation which, courageous in his own time, 
seems timid to our exacting retrospect. He would 
have been more presentable to the twentieth century 
if he had abolished the flogging and fagging which 
he was content to minimize and chasten. His 
strength lay in the spirit of his work, and even here, 
where his temper approximates our own, his lan- 
guage keeps an alienating distance. He wanted his 
boys to be “Christian gentlemen.” Both words are 
noble, yet somehow—in 1928—inopportune. Is it 
the fault of Dickens or of Nietzsche that in our 
day—to exemplify both points from the same novel 
—“Christian” has a smack of Mr. Chadband and 
“gentleman” of the senior Mr, Turveydrop? In 
addition to all this, while his mind in detail was 
exceptionally clear, in the sum total of his opinions 
there was perversity and inconsequence. Arnold 
had inconsistent instincts in plenty, and he had a 
true Englishman’s reluctance to sacrifice any of his 
instincts to consistency. But, when all is said, 
Thomas Arnold was a true man; if not quite a 
great man, he was a high fact. Even Thomas 
Carlyle saw that; even the bear-cubs on the Rugby 
playground saw it: if the twentieth century, under 
Dr. Whitridge’s skilful guidance, fails to see it, it 
will be duller than a Rugby boy. 
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That guidance is the more necessary because 
Arnold’s opinions, which largely constitute the book, 
in a degree and in a sense, misrepresent the man, 
and it is much to Dr, Whitridge’s credit that, while 
the opinions are neither blinked nor glozed, the man 
is not misrepresented. ‘Through all the obstructions 
he transpires. The biographer never allows candor 
to impeach loyalty nor loyalty to become uncandid. 
Great-grandsonship in our time, even when loyal, 
is not perfervid, and Dr. Whitridge agrees so 
frankly and so promptly with many of the reader’s 
reservations that the reader, propitiated and dis- 
armed, joins with him in a manly heartiness of 
tribute. 

Matthew Arnold, one conjectures, was to Thomas 
what Thomas Babington Macaulay was to Zach- 
ary,—sound sons, both, of still sounder fathers, the 
half-mute vigor of the sire losing a little force, 
while it gained complete articulation, in the son. 
Thomas Arnold, it may be observed, was one of the 
rare cases in which a man by converging accidents 
gained a fame which he really deserved, but which 
desert, unassisted, would normally have failed to 
bring about. One of the converging accidents was 
Matthew; another was Thomas Hughes. 

Sir Michael Sadleir furnishes an introduction, 
acceptable enough as a piece of writing, but too long 
and too anticipative of the topics of the book. It is 
an usher’s part to do his work and disappear; Sir 
Michael is averse to di appearance. 
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The 
BOWLING GREEN 





The Cow and the Engineer 


In the absence of Mr. Morley’s weekly columns 
we print the following article by Professor Bennett. 


IRST for the cow. In early heiferdom she 
fled from home and the paths of orderly 
existence. Thus she got no education worthy 

of the name. From what I know of her later career 
she must have been a Swiss cow. I picture her as 
a high-spirited youngster who found intolerable that 
silly bell upon her neck which tintinabulated at every 
movement, and so shook the damned thing off and 
betook herself to the high Alps where the madden- 
ing ministrations of the Swiss peasant were un- 
known. There she consorted with chamois, adopted 
their wild ways, and learned to leap from rock to 
rock successfully if unbeautifully. Grass was scarce 
in the high altitudes she had chosen, and her taste 
in food became perforce catholic. She would and 
did eat edelweiss, sandwiches discarded by climbers, 
alpenstocks, and whatever casual débris Nature or 
Luck might throw in her path. She was not car- 
nivorous, but she looked it, and woe betide the un- 
happy climber who invaded her domain. She would 
come bounding at him with distended nostrils, car- 
rying her tail aloft like a banner. A Dreadful 
Anomaly! The creature that should have shambled 
now almost flew, and where one looked for bovine 
placidity one found a Berserk madness. Oh, be- 
lieve me, she was a wild one! 

There came a time when she was captured and 
brought back and schooled to the unoffending ways 
of the home pastures. History unfortunately is si- 
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The first English book illustration, reproditced from 
Caxton’s “Game and Playe of Chesse” in A. Edward 
Newton’s “This Book-Collecting Game.” 
(Little, Brown.) 


lent about this stage in her career. All we know is 
that she ended up at last in an Irish field. What 
did she dream of, I wonder, during the long rumina- 
tive hours when she chewed the sweet cud over and 
over? Sometimes, I am sure, if you had been watch- 
ing her, you would have seen the utter vacuity that 
marks the features of the normal cow give place to 
something vivacious and even romantic. For a mo- 
ment her eye would light up, her nostrils widen, her 
breath come fast, and her whole body tremble. You 
might have divined that she was dreaming of her 
ancient freedom, of the hours when she had ranged 
the high mountain slopes or stood on some peak that 
fronted the dawn, waving her tail athwart the azure 
and challenging the abyss. Those were the days! 
You would see her then hoick herself up with a 
grunt to go galumphing round the meadow, and you 
would know that her fiery spirit was not wholly 
quenched and that the slow poison of domesticity 
had not yet drugged her to final acceptance of her 
lot. 

Consider now that other figure, the engineer. 
The only point of contact between them at this stage 
is that it is a far cry from one to the other. But 
wait. His history is largely surmise, but by the time 
you have finished the story you will, I am sure, be 
ready to support my guesses. His parents dedicated 
him to engineering from infancy. His earliest lisp- 
ings were of levers, and he prattled of pulleys and 
pendulums. He built not with blocks but with struc- 
tural steel designed for infant hands. His fairy 
tales were those of Science, and his first drawings 
were the offspring of protractor and compass. 
Through school and college he held himself tense 


upon his ambition as the arrow in the stretched bow 
is all desire for the mark. Literature, Nature, Art 
existed for him only as subjects required—Heaven 
only knew why!—for examinations, to be forgotten 
as soon as examinations were over. But he hit the 
mark. He became an expert, one who knew all the 
intricacies of Internal Combustion as a sea-bird 
knows the currents of the air. 

In his way he was an even more dreadful anomaly 
than the cow. Her only fault, if fault it may be 
called, was excess of animal spirits; his was the sin 
of diminution: he had allowed himself to shrink to 
the stature of a Mere Specialist. But nature had 
her revenge. ‘There came a day when both mind 
and body broke down. If this had happened in our 
time I suppose he would have munched yeast cake 
after yeast cake and have become a superman at the 
end of a month, but he consulted an old-fashioned 
doctor who ordered complete rest and an outdoor 
life. 

And now let me ask you to imagine what would 
happen if the cow and the engineer were to meet. 
You reply, “That is too fantastic a supposition.” 
Ah! but they did meet. And here is where we leave 
conjecture and surmise behind and tread the firm 
ground of fact. For the record of that encounter 
exists in cold print for all to read. Strange to think 
that Fate should have brought these two together 
across half the width of the world; that while he 
was poring over machines and she was following 
whithersoever her wild cow’s heart dictated, every 
moment their predestined meeting was drawing 
nearer, ‘There are times, I suppose, when some im- 
pulse of macabre humor takes the Dark Sisters and 
they weave an antic fancy into the fabric. How- 
ever that may be, what I know for certain is that 
some years ago there appeared in The Irish Times 
a paragraph headed “A Wonderful Cow.” It told 
how a “gentleman farmer,” whose name deserves 
and shall have oblivion, was fined five pounds and 
costs for cruelty toa cow. “The beast,” it seems 
for thus a purblind reporter described this creature 
whose proper place is with the figures of mythology 
—“had caused the defendant some annoyance. 
Whereupon he procured a double-barreled gun and 
discharged it into the hind-quarters of the cow, prac- 
tically riddling it with pellets, some of which were 
extracted.”” When you remember that this was a 
gentleman farmer you realize that after a few lines 
you are already in a world where all values have 
been “transvaluated,” and so you will not be sur- 
prised at the defence. “For the defence it was stated 
that defendant was an engineer who took to farm- 
ing for his health, and suffered from inexperience.” 
But never mind! In the closing sentence the cow 
comes sublimely into her own and the customary 
sober speech of the law rises to a pitch of eloquence 
worthy of the theme. “The cow was the worst in 
the county. It jumped frnces like a Welsh sheep, 
drank its own milk, and (in the words of the de- 
fending barrister) ‘ate everything it could lay its 
hands on.’ ” 

CuHares A, BENNETT. 





“Some time ago,” says the London Observer, 
“there was discovered in the Petersburg Hermitage 
an Egyptian papyrus, called, because of its special 
character, the ‘Mathematical Papyrus.’ The Rus- 
sian savant, Professor Struve, who has since given 
much time to deciphering the mathematical formulz 
contained in it, has now, according to reports in the 
Austrian press, issued an account of his investiga- 
tions, in which he declares himself convinced that 
the builders of the Sphinx and the Pyramids were 
as advanced in mathematical knowledge as Euro- 
peans in the Middle Ages. In fact, he finds from 
the papyrus that what the mathematicians of the 
Middle Ages in Europe hailed as new discoveries 
were common knowledge to the Egyptian mathe- 
maticians three thousand years before. 

“The papyrus has been found to be the work of an 
Egyptian mathematical student who lived in the 
eighteenth century B. C. It is five metres long, and 
contains twenty-five mathematical propositions, in- 
cluding ordinary Arithmetic (Rule of Three), Al- 
gebra, and Geometry. ‘Two of the most interesting 
problems solved are those of the volume of a pyra- 
mid, and of the surface area of a sphere. One strik- 
ing feature of the papyrus is the remarkably fine 
orthography used by this unknown student of the 
past.” 
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Janeites will be delighted to know that the six great 
novels of Jane Austen will be issued in one volume. 


All the finished work of the author is included. 
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Books of Special Interest 


Proletarian Literature 


TOOLS AND THE MAN. By HELEN D. 
Lockwoop, Columbia University Press. 
1928. 

Reviewed by V. F. CALVERTON. 

ip these days of rapid revaluation and 
parlous change, this book, seemingly so 

unpretentious, bears significant meanings for 

present as well as future generations. This 
may seem arrant exaggeration to those un- 
familiar with, or reluctant to admit, the 
effect of social change upon the substance 
of literature. Nevertheless, the facts re- 
main, and since the revolution in Russia, 
they have taken on a newer and more au- 
dacious and sweeping turn. Today we are 
confronted with a realization, in terms of 

a national culture, of the trend that in the 

nineteenth century had only begun clumsily 

to finger its way into form, 

When Amable Tastu, several generations 
ago, maintained that “it is to the proletariat, 
to the people in the true sense of the word, 
that now belongs the creative and primary 
réle of poetry” she voiced an opinion that 
in our own day has developed into a phi- 
losophy. Amable Tastu wrote at that time 
when proletarian poets had become an ar- 
resting phenomenon in France. Pierre Du- 
pont, Jasmin, Poncy, Reboul, Géilland, 
Moreau, and Peridiguier had all become 
known, and in many instances earned high 
esteem. George Sand had interested herself 
in their poetry, had featured Peridiguier as 
a character in one of her novels, and Gil- 
land in another. In her own revolutionary 
enthusiasm for the new change in life and 
literature, she had even written that “the 
elements of the future ought to be a race 
of proletarians, wild, proud, and ready to 
claim the rights of mankind by force,” and 
had devoted her novel “Consuelo” to the 
expression of her social faith. In her re- 
action there is something distinctly akin to 
that of Reboul who, during the same period, 
contended that poetry should not be an aim 
in itself, but an art made effective by its 
dedication to the “social good.” In _ the 
attitude of Champfleury there was eager 
cognizance of the nature of the change 
which had so profoundly affected Sand, and 


had made Reboul and Dupont into real 
poets of the people. 

Miss Lockwood, intelligently appreciative 
of the influence of economic conditions 
upon society and literature, and in particular 
upon the proletariat, has traced in this book, 
“Tools and the Man,” the growth of pro- 
letarian poetry during the mischievous years 
between 1830 and 1848. She has confined 
her criticism to English and French pro- 
letarians, although she has included the 
German writer Weitling within the scope of 
her study. Her research has been exceed- 
ingly thorough and meticulous, and while 
her manner of analysis and exposition is 
often lacking in vigor, the very nature of 
her- materials cannot deny the presence of 
challenge. Among English _ proletarian 
writers, her discussion of the life and writ- 
ings of Thomas Cooper, the worker who 
was Kingsley’s prototype for Alton Locke, 
is most exhaustive and excellent. In 
Cooper’s poetry as well as prose, we find 
an embodiment, in divers forms, of his 
memorable words: ‘what is the obtaining 
of all knowledge . . compared to the 
real honor, whatever seeming disgrace it 
may bring, of struggling to win the social 
and political rights of millions.” Her ac- 
count of Perdiguier is scarcely less engaging 
and instructive. As editor of L’Atélier, as 
author of “Le Livre du Compagnonage,” 
we see him, the proletarian poet, trying to 
engender into language something of the 
vision of his people. It is in Pierre Du- 
pont, however, that we meet with a finer 
achievement. In such a poem as “Le Chant 
des Ouvriers,’ which Baudelaire described 
as “magnificent,” or its twin “Le Pain,” 
have proletarian talent that makes Cooper’s 
“Purgatory of Suicides” or even Moreau’s 
“Myosotis” seem childishly inferior. George 
Sand’s rebuke to Poncy, whom she had one 
time said would be “the greatest poet of 
France if vanity which kills our bourgeois 
poets does not approach (his) noble heart” 
is signal. The verses of Poncy which 
evoked her rebuke were written in the ro- 


we 


mantic style: 


Are you a bourgeois poet or a_ proletarian 
poet? If you are the former, you can sing 
all the voluptuousness of all the sirens in the 
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ROADS TO 
THE NORTH 


By CHARLES S. BROOKS 
Author of “A Thread of English Road,” ete. 


HARLES S. BROOKS, who not long ago journeyed 

to Canterbury, takes to the English road again. 
This time he is on a cycling trip from Southampton to 
the border of Scotland through Salisbury, Old Sarum, 
Avebury, Chipping Campden, Stratford, Warwick, Lich- 
field, the Dukeries, York, and Durham; together with 
frequent detours where crossroads beckoned. 
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cheese in hawthorne thickets, and ale in pewter 
mugs, to central heating, museums and char- 
a-bancs.”—The Forum. 
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world without ever having known a single 
one... But if you are a child of the people, 
and the poet of the people, you should not 
leave the bosom of Desirée to run after Indian 
dancers and to sing about their voluptuous 
arms ... The poet of the people has lessons 
of virtue to give to our corrupted classes and 
if he is not more austere, more pure, and more 
truly a lover of good than our poets, he is 
merely an imitator, their ape, their inferior. 


The challenging issue which Miss Lock- 
wood’s work brings again to the attention 
of the literary public is partially expressed 
in the words of Etienne Arago, who, in 
discussing proletarian poets, maintained that 
“these are the preliminary and _ infallible 
signs of an approaching political emancipa- 
tion against which pretentious statesmen 
will stiffen their arms in vain.” But it is 
really more than that. It is not only that 
the rising interest in the proletariat is a 
social phenomenon of distinct omen; it is 
not only that the writers from the pro- 
letariat who sing not the lyrics of a love- 
sick Burns, but the lyrics of revolt, are an 
occurrence of serious moment; it is that 
within the radius of this change and revolt 
there lies the seeds of a new culture. Until 
the eighteenth century, European literature 
was aristocratic; its concepts, its ideas, its 
movement were derived from the aristoc- 
ratic classes that nurtured its creators if not 
its creation. Then it became the expres- 
sion of the rising bourgeois class. Since 
then, tremendous changes have occurred in 
social life, and over the western world we 
find the growth of proletarian writers, and 
in Soviet Russia the rapid evolution of a 
proletarian state. If Miss Lockwood will 
turn her attention in another book to the 
German proletarian poets she will find this 
same trend in German prose. To-day the 
trend has become a movement. It has its 
expression in every country in which in- 
dustry has crept, in Japan as well as France, 
in Australia and Mexico as well as Germany 
and England. Back in the thirties, as Miss 
Lockwood reminds us, Carlye declared that 
“Tools and the Man—that were now ou: 
Epic.” It will have to be from this new 
trend that will come, a century later, this 
Epic. But will it not mean more than an 
epic? Perhaps a new culture? 





Forecasts 


WORLD DRIFT. By Epwarp ALswortTH 
Ross. New York: The Century Co. 
1928. $2. 


WO chapters in the group of random 

sociological observations by the author 
of “Standing Room Only?” are worthy of 
particular note. The first concerns the tre- 
mendous intensification of industrial capital 
in the United States during the eighty years 
from 1840 to 1920; the second deals with 
the future of India. The industrial revo- 
lution, points out the author, has never 
stopped. “Only now it takes the form, not 
of the replacement of hand tool by ma 
chine, but of the replacement of the simple 
machine by the more elaborate and costly 
machine.” This factor, in turn, has tre- 
mendously intensified the stake of capital 
in its enterprise. Whereas in 1840 the 
average investment of capital per worker 
in American manufacturing was $328, by 
1920 it had grown to $4,901. And in 
some industries, notably the generation of 
power, it had reached $35,000 per worker. 
Dr. Ross sees sinister implications in this 
growing percentage of capital in industry. 
By the year 2000, he predicts, more than 
half the wealth produced in industry will 
go to the capitalist class, and democracy 
will be thrust into the discard. More public 
ownership is his remedy, but he restricts his 
prescription to the public-utility field where 
the capital investment per worker runs 
above $15,000. 

India, in Dr. Ross’s opinion, faces a 
future not unlike that of Canada, when th: 
bitter Nationalist and the die-hard Britisher 
have composed their differences in com- 
promise, There will never come a dramatic 
moment when the last boat load of British 
officialdom sails back to England. Even- 
tually India will have her autonomy, but 
only when natural evolution and a more 
enlightened authority have mapped out a 
group of states, few enough to be dealt 
with adequately by popular government, but 
of sufficient number to express a part of 
the sectionalism which now is divided be- 
tween 731 native governments, Britain, be- 
lieves Dr. Ross, has piled up her own dif 
ficulties by refusing to take stock of her 
changed situation and Indian sensibilities. 
When more enlightenment is applied, the 
dreaded Saaraj will evolve naturally into 
a United States of India, nominally ad- 
ministered by a British governor-general 
and bound by more amiable ties to the 
buildings on the Thames. 
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Beowulf and Epic 
Tradition 


By WiLt1AM W. LAwreNCce 
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General readers, as well as 
teachers of English literature, 
will find in Professor Lawrence’s 
new book a treasure of informa- 
tion about the traditional ma- 
terial, historical and imaginative, 
which was given final artistic 
form in our oldest English epic. 
Lack of understanding of this 
material, which was of course 
familiar to men of Anglo-Saxon 
times, creates one of the chief 
difficulties in reading Beowulf 
to-day. On the other hand, such 
familiarity as one can gain from 
Professor Lawrence’s work, will 
open fresh and interesting fields 
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$3.50 a copy. 
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MATTHEW 
ARNOLD 


By Hugh Kingsmill 


A new and brilliant solution 
of a great Victorian Enigma. 


Illustrated $4.00 
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ENGLISH 
MISS 


By R. H. Mottram 


A winning study of young 
English womanhood, by a master 
of the novel. $2.50 


PRELUDE 
foa 
ROPE 
for 
MYER 


By L. Steni 


A story that is being talked 
about. 


$2.50 














LINCOLN MACVEAGHG 


PHE DIAL PRESS NEW YORK 








“One may well afford to 
buy Bambi for one’s own 
children— provided of 
course, the parent re- 
serves the right to read 
the book first himself.” 
—Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram 
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A Novel by Fetix SALTEN 
At all bookstores, $2.50 
SIMON anp SCHUSTER 


Publishers New York 
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Books of Special Interest 


The League at Work 


JHE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: A CHAP- 
TER IN WORLD POLITICS. By JoHN 
SPENCER BassETT. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1928. $3.50. 


Reviewed by SipNEy B. Fay 


HIS valuable volume, the last of many 
from Professor Bassett’s pen, is the fruit 
of many months spent at Geneva, where he 
read the records of the League’s activities 
and talked with its friends and critics. It 
sets forth, lucidly and with many a charac- 
teristic genial touch, the evolution of the 
League and its efforts to prevent war. As 
such it is a very present help in evaluating 
the Kellogg Pact, which is a further step in 
this evolution, and we bespeak its perusal 
by every Senator and person of influence 
who wants to see the Pact ratified by the 
United States. For it is not to be forgotten 
that the Pact still has to run the windy 
gauntlet of the Senate, and it will remain 
a hollow disappointment unless it is fol- 
lowed by something more in the way of 
limitation of armaments than has been pro- 
duced by the seven lean years of the past. 
Many of the efforts since 1919 to 
strengthen the preservation of peace lie in 
the grave, slain by the fears or ambitions 
of this or that State—usually by one of the 
Great Powers. Thus, the Geneva Protocol, 
providing an ingenious formula for deter- 
mining which disputant nation is an “ag- 
gressor,” was slain by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain after Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s fall 
from office. Italy flouted the authority of 
the League in the Corfu Affair. France 
gave support to Polish strong-arm methods 
in connection with the Vilna, Dantzig, and 
Russian boundary conflicts. Nevertheless, 
surveying the seven years of League evolu- 
tion, Professor Bassett rightly observes that 
it has made real progress in power and in 
the direction of the ideals of President Wil- 
son and its founders. 
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Professor Bassett devotes a charmingly 
written chapter to the Locarno agreements 
and to what is perhaps more important, the 
“Locarno spirit,” which he illumines by 
more warmth of color and anecdote than is 
common in analyses of international rela- 
tions. He gives admirably cool and clear 
accounts of such tangled and _ passionate 
controversies as those relating to the Aaland 
Islands, Vilna and Memel, the Eupen and 
Upper Silesian plebiscites, Corfu, Iraq, and 
the administration of the Saar Valley and 
of Austrian finances. ‘These are all dealt 
with as complete topics within themselves, 
but also in relation to their effect upon the 
evolution and power of the League. He 
describes the processes by which the small 
nations in the League have gradually ac- 
quired a relatively greater influence in com- 
parison with the Great Powers. In his cau- 
tious interpretation of all these episodes and 
developments he never allows his clear 
vision of the forest to be dimmed by the 
innumerable and confusing trees of detail 
and prejudice which have too often ob- 
scured these subjects. Occasionally he 
throws light on the evolution of the League 
by analogies drawn from his wide knowl- 
edge of the American experiment in polit- 
ical codperation and federal organization. 
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Though the volume is in no sense propa- 
ganda, we venture to think that many of 
those who read it will reject the idea that 
American non-adhesion to the League is a 
closed question. Professor Bassett indicates 
with sly humor some of the absurdities into 
which our Government has fallen by its 
dread of seeming to become in any way en- 
tangled with the League, Yet at the same 
time he shows convincingly how inevitably 
we are advancing little by little toward par- 
ticipation in its activities, especially its hu- 
manitarian and non-political activities. He 
takes pride and pleasure in the fact that the 
infant of 1919, though disowned by its 
American parent, is now growing to a 
healthy and active manhood, quite able to 
stand strongly on its own legs. May not 
the time come, when the League will be so 
strong, and the dangers and obligations of 
its members correspondingly so much less, 
that the United States, with the American 
Propensity to climb on the band-wagon, 
may one day acknowledge its offspring? 
Professor Bassett does not say this. He is 
too good a historian to indulge in such 
Prophecies. But it seems to be implied in 
his observation of sewen years of League 
development. 

Professor Bassett’s book is so thoughtful, 
cautious, and wise, and withal so optimistic, 
that historians and friends of the League of 


Nations must mourn more than ever the 
tragic accident which cut short the activity 
so kindly a counsellor and friend and so 
farseeing an interpreter of American his- 
tory and international relations. 





A Sheaf of Verse 


IMPOSSIBLE MELODIES. By CaressE 
Crosspy. Paris: 2 Rue Cardinale. Edi- 
tions Narcisse. 1928. 


RIVETS. By BirpsaLt Oris Evry. Port- 
land, Maine: The Mosher Press. 1928. 


THE GOLDEN SNARE. By SyDNEY 
KING RUSSELL, New York: Harold Vinal. 
1928. $1.50, 


POEMS. By MILTon S. RosE. Houghton 
Mifflin. 1928. $1.50. 


CLOUDED RADIANCE. By Louis W. 
Fiaccus. New York: Harold Vinal. 
1928. $2. 


TWIST O? SMOKE, By MILpRED Bowers. 
Yale University Press. 1928. $1.25. 


THE SEA AND APRIL, By Joun Ricu- 
ARD MORELAND. New York: James T. 
White. 1928. $1.50. 


THE CHAFF OF LIFE. By Gerorce Oris 
SCHOONHOVEN. New York: Harold 
Vinal. 1928. $1.50. 

THE HOUSE OF VANITY. By Frank 
ANKEBRAND, JR., and Isaac BENJAMIN. 
Philadelphia: The Liebman Press. 3610 
Lancaster Ave. 1928. $2. 


HERE minor poetry is concerned 

about which there is really not very 
inuch to say, the group-method is inev- 
itable. Mrs. Harry Crosby and her hus- 
band have produced a number of small, 
elegantly garmented volumes in Paris. 
They live on the rue de Lille and both 
indulge in verse. This present brochure 
of Mrs. Crosby’s is chiefly pleasing for the 
charming drawing of the author by 
Angelés Ortiz, which serves as frontispiece. 
The most original poem in the book is the 
disjointed “Beauty and Bread,” and we 
scarcely know what it means. Mrs. Cros 
by’s technical gifts are slight; she has been 
enmeshed by modern experimentation with- 
out being able entirely to turn it to he: 
own uses. When she is frankly traditional 
her utterance is weak. She deals chiefly 
in nuance. She is the dilletante and th 
narcissiste; representative of an eternal ten- 
dency that is essentially sterile. “Rivets,” 
by Birdsall Otis Edey, is straightforward 
enough in expression, but the poet is un- 
bearably trite. This is the product of 
cultivation without originality. John 
Moreland’s “The Sea and April” is facile 
lyricism, for the most part trite; very oc 
casionally his briefest, most simple stanzas 
have a certain poignance. Mildred Bow- 
er’s “Twist O’ Smoke”, one of “The Yale 
Series of Younger Poets”, has similar de- 
fects and merits, in brevity. But these 
singers give us but snippets from the 
plumes of the wings of song. “Clouded 
Radiance” is a trifle wilder in its free 
verse, but it has practically nothing new to 
say and nothing old to say with original 
definition. In Milton §S. Rose’s “Poems,” 
we find well-mannered sonnets and other 
poems, and an occasional excrescence, as in 
“Anima Disputans” and “Ideals,” that yet 
does not seem to justify its eccentricity. 
Sydney King Russell’s “The Golden Snare” 
is rather better. Of his short-lined jigging 
rhymes, the one called “Fate” is the most 
striking. The sonnet, “Pretense,” rather 
interests. But the general run of these 
poems slips easily off the mind. “The 
House of Vanity”, by two different au- 
thors, is sponsored by Maxwell Bodenheim 
and by Countée Cullen. There is more 
originality of phrase here,—yet here again 
are snippets, fragments, and the image of 
“running laughter” is unconsciously inher- 
ited from Francis Thompson. As for 
“The Chaff of Life,” these verses, chiefly 
humorous, were the unambitious recreation 
of one who must, to judge by Dr. Lawton’s 
prefatory note, have been a fine, able sci- 
entist and a man of great spirit. 

Why is poetry minor? Chiefly for lack 
of intensity, lack of hard grinding appli- 
cation in the cause of original expression. 
All of these poets are facile, but they do 
not rise above the second-rate conception 
or second-rate power of execution because 
they are far too easily satisfied. Quirky 
ideas or wistful emotionality will not suf- 
fice. The equipment must be markedly 
unusual both in ideas and vocabulary, and 
the use of this equipment exhaustingly in- 
tense, to achieve memorable work. 
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A New Novel by the Author of THE GREAT HUNGER 


THE NEW TEMPLE 


By JOHAN BOJER 





“Johan Bojer tells a story as though he were 
talking to you in a low modulated tone. This 
- story of the life that Peer Holm and his wife led 
in the years that their children were away, 
following them with their 

the finest examples of contemporary creative 
writing this reviewer has cond tobe 

has here the qualities of greatness.”—New York 
Times Book Review. $2.50 


alone, is one of 


n Bojer 








A LITFLE 
CLOWN LOST 


By BARRY BENEFIELD 


**A deeply human story, charg- 
ed with a rich current o 
laughter and surprise.” 


North American Review. $2.00 


WAY FORA 
SAILOR! 


By ALBERT RICHARD 
WETJEN 


“Life’s damned interesting!” 
You'll find it so in this bois- 
terous, breezy yarn of the 
steamship era. $2.50 





| a 





FLOWERDOWN 
By ANN KNOX 


A distinguished novel of 
Americans in post-war Eng- 
land. A beautiful story told 
with real charm. $2.50 


THE DOOR OF 
DEATH 


By JOHN ESTEVEN 
The mystery of the season—a 
new type of thriller. If you 
like good mystery stories 
here’s one of the best. $2.00 











THE 
IMPATIENCE 
OF A LAYMAN 


By HUGH A. STUDDERT 
KENNEDY 


A challenge to a new realit 
in life rom | religion—a boo 

that is stirring the thought of 
two continents. $2.00 





LAMBS IN 
MARCH 
And Other Essays 
By ANNE, BOSWORTH 
GREENE 
Delightful essays on farm life 
and the outdoors by the au- 


thor of The Lone Winter and 
Dipper Hill. $2.50 





Prowl through the Capitals of Europe by Night! 


NIGHTS ABROAD 


By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


A beautiful volume of unconventional travel 
sketches. The famous pe gd wanderer takes us 

byways of a score of 
orld cities, letting us see the intimate 
signs and often grotesque incidents that dis- 
tinguish each town from eve 
book with a personal flavor all its own, a stun- 
oy departure in travel books. I/lustrated by 
E. H. 


——_ the unfrequente 
Old 


Suydam. 


other. This is a 


$4.00 








THE LAST OF 
FREE AFRICA 


By GORDON MACCREAGH 


A breezy narrative of travel in 
Abyssinia, packed with hunt- 
ing, humor, and solid infor- 
mation. I/lustrated. $4.00 


BULLETS AND 
BOLOS 


By JOHN R. WHITE 


Thirteen thrilling years with 
the Philippine Constabulary, 
by the former Colonel of the 
Force. Illustrated. $3.50 





THE NEW MAP 
OF SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By HERBERT ADAMS 
GIBBONS 


An informative and valuable 
discussion of the South Amer- 
ican countries and their world 
status. Maps. $3.00 


ORIENTAL and 
OCCIDENTAL 
CULTURE 


By MAURICE PARMELEE 


“Straightforward, frank and 
convincing. It holds the in- 
terest and deserves wide read- 
ing.” —-N. Y. World. 

Illustrated. $4.00 





A 
NATURALIST 
AT THE 
SEASHORE 


By WILLIAM CROWDER 


Intimate and fascinating 
oye into the lives of 
ower marine animals, beau- 
tifully illustrated in color. 
$10.00 





THE MARCH 
OF THE 
MORMON 
BATTALION 


By FRANK ALFRED GOLDER 


A great exploit in the history 
of the Mormons told from 
contemporary documents. 
Foreword by Reed Smoot. 
Illustrated. $3.50 





A New Chronicle by the Author of FATHER MISSISSIPPI 


FABULOUS NEW ORLEANS 


By LYLE SAXON 





The extraordinary story of the strangest city in 
the United States. Here are glowing descriptions 
of the famous Mardi Gras fetes; the history, grim 
and amusing, of New Orleans under the French, 
Spanish and Americans; records of duels, plagues, 
floods, quadroon balls, Voodoo orgies; the whole 
a weirdly vivid and authentic picture of a great 
M| and mysterious city. I//ustrated by E. H. Suydam. 


$5.00 
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bhe By JAY 
e WILLIAM 
; , HUDSON 
Pierre's k Author of : 
Abbé Pierre 


A charming tale full 
of the age-old beauty 
of Gascony. $2.50 


People 


EDITH WHARTON 


has surpassed herself in 


THE CHILDREN 


The novel that is 
$2.50 (Appleton). 





making people talk. 





WHEN LOVERS 


RULED RUSSIA 
By V. POLIAKOFF 


Romance based on fact. Carries us back to 
the time when lovers ruled—to the days of 
Peter the Great, the two Catherines, the 
Empresses Anna and Elizabeth. Illustrated. 
$3.50 (Appleton). 





By ALVIN F. HARLOW 
The story of the postal service, from ancient 
courier to modern postman—a history of 
civilization. A fascinating chronicle. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 (Appleton). 








STAGE PRODUCTION 


EQUIPMENT 
By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
A revelation of backstage methods in text 


and pictures. Veritable mine of informa- 
tion for amateur producers. Illustrated. 


$1.50 (Appleton). 








WHAT THE FARMER 


NEEDS 
By ISAAC LIPPINCOTT 


A timely, authoritative exposition of the 
paramount problem of the day. $2.00. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


| 
| 
| 





90000000 


EXTRA! 


CORPSE OF MONK 
FOUND ON 
WATERLOO BRIDGE! 


Read about it in 


The Dutton 
Mystery for 
November 
THE CORPSE ON 
THE BRIDGE 
By 
Charles Barry 
$2.00 


E P. DUTTON & GO., Inc. 


OOOoe 








PROFESSORS 
WIFE 


By Bravig Imbs 


A remarkable faithfully 
presented. A book in a thousand 
to make people talk 

$2.50 


woman 
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Foreign Literature 


A Political Idealist 


WALTHER RATHENAU, SEIN LEBEN 
UND SEIN WERK. Von Harry, GRAF 
KessLer. Berlin: Verlagsanstalt Her- 
mann Klemm. 1928. 

Reviewed by J. T. HATFIELD 

— AM a German of Jewish descent. My 

people is the German people, my home 
is the German fatherland, my religious 
faith is the German faith—apart from par- 
ticular creeds. There is a constant con- 
flict between my urge toward practical 
matters and my inclination to the things of 
the soul. I am deeply involved in affairs, 
but not for their own sake: in the midst of 
them, I have had a vision of a new eco- 
nomic and social order”—with these words 

Rathenau introduced his appeal to the 

younger generation of Germany in the 

darkest days of the war. 

At a celebration of this fiftieth birthday, 
he compared the divergent tendencies of his 
nature with the team of chariot-horses in 
Plato’s “Phzdrus,” both of which had to 
be kept well in hand by the driver: “It’s 
small wonder that a man is doomed to a 
hard lot who, on the one hand, was born 
to speculate on life and indulge in visions 
and aspirations, and, on the other, is driven 
by the very Devil himself to come to grips 
with the actual world, and to stir and 
knead about in practical affairs, with his 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows.” 

es 

Apart from being one of the bravest and 
truest prophets of our time, Rathenau is a 
supreme example of the idealist in actual 
life. A year before his death, André Gide 
wrote to him, in a letter recently published 
in Paris: “Vous nous donnez le rare 
spectacle d’un ‘spéculatif? aux prises avec 
la réalité.’ His single aim in Big Busi- 
ness (he succeeded his father as president 
of the colossal General Electric Company) 
was “to give spiritual significance to prac- 
tical things.’ Enormous wealth proved no 
barrier to intimate and sympathetic interest 
in all sorts and conditions of men. While 
his social theories gained him the enmity 
of plutocrats, he combined daring theories 
of reconstruction with the sober judgment 
of a leading captain of industry. “A 
League of Nations has its place, but will re- 
main futile unless there be created, first of 
all, an economic world-union”—a_ thesis 
like that propounded by our American pro- 
fessor, Thomas Chamberlin. During the 
Great War, he directed, with brilliant suc- 
cess, the control of Germany’s raw mate- 
rials; he was national Minister of Re- 
construction in Wirth’s cabinet; he headed 
the German delegation at the Conference 
of Cannes; from January 31, 1922, until 
his assassination, he was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, in which capacity he at- 
tended the Conference of Genoa, and 
negotiated the Treaty of Rapallo. 

In dealing with mational questions, he 
had always a view directed toward the wel- 
fare of civilization as a whole. Gide 
touches on this in his letter to Rathenau, 
already quoted: “Ce qui doit nous importer 
en France, c’est que vous ne conceviez pas, 
aux dépens du nétre, le relévement de votre 
pays; Cest que vous considériez au con- 
traire le relévement des deux pays comme 
solidaire et paralléle.” 


Count von Kessler’s distinguished work 
surpasses the earlier life by Etta Federn- 
Kohlhaas in critical depth, in fulness, in 
brilliancy of style, and in its unprejudiced, 
keenly analytic discussion of Rathenau’s 
many-sided activities in business, trans- 
cendental philosophy, art, religion, and 
statesmanship. Upon the fact of the di- 
versity of his interests, there is built up 
a vivid, logically developing tragedy: his 
farsighted, world-embracing idealism ex- 
posed him to hostile misunderstanding, 
caused him to be regarded as half-hearted 
in guarding the interests of Germany, and 
led to his sacrifice at the hand of a hot- 
headed fanatic. 

The beauty of the book, on the side of 
typography and binding, makes the average 
run of our better American products seem 
mean and casual by comparison: the fine, 
tough texture of its white paper, its sharp 
clarity of print, the perfect proportions of 
its paging, lead to the conviction that the 
Germans have reached a point beyond which 
art need no further go. It would be the 
part of academic pedantry to suggest a 
nearer approach to accuracy in the quota- 
tion of Greek texts: classical purists have 
arrived at complete resignation in such 
matters—the case is hopeless! 

ee 

Dr. Yuzo Tsubouchi has just completed 
the first translation of all Shakespeare’s 
plays into Japanese. 


Literary Annals 


HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE ET 
DE LA PENSEE FRANCAISE CON- 
TEMPORAINES, By DaNniEL Mornet. 
Paris: Bibliotheque Larousse. 


M MORNET has kept the promise 
AVEe made in an earlier volume to con- 
tinue and complete his survey of French 
literature. The contention of his preface 
that no existing study renders his super- 
fluous is amply justified by his method. 
Starting from a thorough knowledge of 
traditional forms of art and of thought, 
he presents a clearer and more unbiased 
review of contemporary French letters than 
is to be found in any of his predecessors. 
His work combines a history and a philos- 
ophy of literature since 1870. His con- 
cluding words give his creed: ‘Under the 
swirling eddies of the surface, one feels the 
force of ancient and profound currents.” 
As a guide across the main, he takes the 
more significant trends of thought, group- 
ing his authors and literary genres accord- 
ingly. The index registers some seven hun- 
dred names, but only about sixty outstand- 
ing representatives of literary movements 
are studied in detail. M. Mornet aims con- 
stantly at concision, and discusses rather 
ideas and ideals of art than individual 
works. Repertories, printed in smaller type, 
record, usually with brief comment, the 
contribution of fellow craftsmen, while 
constant cross references serve to obviate as 
far as possible arbitrary arrangement. With 
a few exceptions, living writers are noticed 
only in the repertories. The first part of 
the book deals with the evolution of 
doctrines and of taste: the prestige of 
science, resulting in literary naturalism, 
then the distrust of science which begat 
symbolism. Under the caption Society vs. 
the Individual, survivals and transforma- 
tions of romanticism are noted. The fol- 
lowing chapters discuss the quest of hidden 
worlds—the cult of the subconscious—and 
the gropings from apparent to transcendent 
reality. “True knowledge is then a senti- 
ment of truth rather than a knowledge of 
truth and is, like every sentiment, partially 
untranslatable into the language of intelli- 


> » 99 
gence. 


1928. 


The second part of the volume, entitled 
Permanent Forms of Thought and of Art, 
traces descendants of humanism, of the ar- 
tistic interpretation of life, of fantastic lit- 
erature, and of the operation of critical 
reasons. All are rendered concrete by 
consideration of chosen authors who are 
studied in their relation to the national 
traditions. M. Mornet does not attempt 
cefinitive pronouncements—observation of 
such efforts has made him wary—but any 
choice implies judgment of relative values 
and he does not shirk his responsibility. We 
may differ with him in detail but we cannot 
deny that he has proved triumphantly the 
value of an intimate knowledge of the past 
in appraising and clarifying the present. 





Foreign Notes 

ARDINAL PIETRO LA FONTAINE 

has written an 
popular use of the first Patriarch of 
Venice: “Il Primo Patriarca di Venezia, Via 
Popolare di San Lorenzo Giustiniani” 
(Libreria Emiliana Editrice, Venezia, 1928). 
Bishop Lorenzo Giustiniani, of the ancient 
patrician family of Venice, was chosen for 
this new office by Nicholas V. in 1451. A 
peacemaker in troublesome times, he was 
described by Eugenius IV. as “the ornament 
and glory of Bishops”; he was also known 
as “il buon odore di Cristo.” His flock 
of the Lagunes adored him. 


“La Vie Tragique de Marguerite d’ Anjou,” 
Reine d’Angleterre,” by Jean Petithugenin, 
is one of those “biographies romancées,” 
part history, part historical, and part en- 
tirely conjectural and invented dialogue. It 
tells the life story of the 
vengeful queen. 


unhappy and 


& 

In order to record the bravery of the 
Austro-Hungarian troops on all fronts, and 
to present a true account to the world of 
the former Empire’s part in the World 
War, the Austrian Foreign Office has de- 
cided to issue an official history in five or 
six volumes, under the title of ‘Austria 
Hungary’s Last War.” Army and other 
experts are at present at work on the first 
volume, which, it is hoped, will be ready 
by Christmas. But without public sub 
scription the series cannot be continued, since 
there is no subsidy from the Government. 
If, however, the necessary support is forth 
coming, the complete work will have been 
issued by 1934, at the rate of one yearly 
volume, of from six to eight hundred pages, 
including maps and sketches. 





Book Note from Chapel Hill] 





We Receive a Card 
from a Guggenheim Fellow... 


“Culture is spreading,” it read, 
“On my right in the B. M. to-day 
sat a Hindu, at least a Brahman, 
with the flowing tips of his gray 
beard tinted a brilliant orange. 
He was so absorbed in what he 
was reading that I looked to see 
what it was. It was AMERICA 
AND FRENCH CULTURE! I 
am watching to see whether he 
passes it over to the blue-black 
African colonial on my left.” 

AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE, by 
Howard Mumford Jones, debunks some of 
the mythology surrounding Franco-Ameri- 
ean relations, and in the process builds a 


most authentic picture of the American 
scene from 1750-1848. Have you read it? 


$5.00 


Tue UNIverSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA Press 
Chapel Hill North Carolina 














interesting life for 


UNDER-| 
GROUND 


By J. Jefferson Farjeon 


The latest mystery by this unique 
writer. Baffling, humorous, and 
human. 

$2.00 


MONSIEUR 
a 


By R. W. Sneddon 


American journalists in Paris— 
and much more. “Never flags a 
minute. ’"—London Times. 


$2.00 


The 
WHITE 
CROW 


By Philip MacDonald 
The author of The Rasp works 


out a brilliant detective story to 
an amazing conclusion. 


$2.00 


The 
MURDER 
MRS. 
DAVENPORT 


By Anthony Gilbert 


“We have put this book beside 
The Greene Murder Case. . . . at 
the top of the tree.” 
—The New Yorker. 
$2.00 
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a 
The New Books : 
. y 
The books listed by title oniy in the classified list below are noted here as I> (GREECE and ROM E el 
ived. Many of th ill be reviewed later. iF ' ’ eI 
received any of them wi SOVIEWES sntee I It is fitting that from Oxford, that great & 
L aE ee : stronghold of classic culture, should come #& 
Belles Lettres oe ee a ee se Soe - these delightful interpretations of the Ancient & 
some ways it glosses over the Tory quali- : “tat * < : e 
SAMUEL! BuTLer’s SATIRES AND MIscELLANEOUS ties of the man. He opposed the League of World, containing the foundation ot a liberal Pei 
Prose. Bees % René Lamar. Cambridge Nations on grounds which, as here stated, | education. We place these volumes before g 
Pog ie ey were entirely inadequate; he had no patience _| the American reader, confident that their es- , 
cn meds with progressive features of government— | tablished success will grow ever greater, and is 
Cuantes Dickens as A Lecat Historian, By the initiative, the referendum, the opera- their value ever more esteemed. A complete : 
William S. Holdsworth. Yale University tions of the farm bloc, the direct primary. list of books on the Ancient World will be 3 
Press. $2. He advocated universal military training, Ji sent on request. ie 
BLAKE’s INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE. By and tried to enlist support for that most ab- KELL % 
Joseph H. Wickstead. Dutton. $8. urd of licies f t ful d | : mee eriiascinaianianpiiitiaad soibamhinmaninniadeddeil ie 
Bos Davis Acain. By Robert H. Davis. Ap- re Pras yy elton ove oss is THE MISSION OF A HISTORY OF THE | 
leton. $2. mer ' ; ¢ 2) 
agg Orner Hanp. By Fred C. Kelly. versal reat lag of rg age labor, and GREECE ANCIENT WORLD 
Henkle. $1. wealth in time of war; his attitude toward en _ a io tie / y 4 ‘| 
Tux New Imace. By Claude Bragdon. Knopf. the Philippines and Porto Rico was on the I ited by R. W. Livingstone $2.50 By M. Rostovtzeff ie 
Our CoMPpANIONATE Go pFisH. By Don Herold. whole decidedly illiberal. Nevertheless, Some Greek views of life in the Roman Volume I. The Orient and Greece na 
Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. within the restrictions and controls furnished World. Stluserated. $5.00 ret 
CHRONICLES OF A CounTRYMAN. By Walzer A. by Congress and the other members of the fe 
Dyer. Washburn. $3. al Harding Administration, Mr. Weeks. was a THE PAGEANT OF Volume II. Rome. Illustrated. (One i° 
 Livesight —_— Te competent if not brilliant Secretary of War, GREECE of the forty notable American books HS 


Yourn. By Elizabeth Sloan Chasser. Dutton. 
$1. 
W. H. Hupson, Birp-Man. By Harold God- 


dard. Dutton. $1. 

Moperns AND NeAr-Moperns. By 
Chislett, Jr. Grafton. 

By Way or Art. By Paul Rosenfeld. Coward- 
McCana. 

Pook RicHarp’s ALMANACK. By Benjamin 
Franklin. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

PorTAGE, WISCONSIN AND OTHER Essays. By 
Zona Gale. 

Lamps 1N Marcu. 
Century. $2.50. 

Tue House oF Lire. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


William 


By Anne Bosworth Greene. 


Edited by Paul Franklin Baum. Harvard 
University Press. $3. 
SCHEHERAZADE. By John Carruthers. Dutton, 


$1. 

Tue Doctor Looxs ar MARRIAGE AND MeEb!- 
cine. By Joseph Collins, M. D. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3 net. 

FREEDOM IN THE Mopern Wor tp. Edited by 
Horace M. Kallen. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

Love. By William Lyon Phelps. Dutton. $1. 

A Curisrmas Boox. Compiled by D. B. Wynd- 
ham Lewis and G. C. Heseltine. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

Morrow’s ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF OUR 


Lorp 1929. Edited by Burton Rascoe. Mor- 
row. $2.50. 

Tue Star SPANGLED Manner. By Beverley 
Nichols. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 
OrnieNTAL AND OccipeNTAL CuLTuRE. By 

Maurice Parmelee. Century. $4. 
ELIZABETHAN VERSE AND Prose. Edited by 
George Reuben Potter. Holt. 


Tue Firsr Hunprep Mittion. By FE. Halde- 
mann-Julius. Simon & Schuster. $3. 

A Tuanxsoivinc Retrospect. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Houghton Mifflin. $1. 

Roaps To THE NortTu. By Charles S. Brooks. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3. 

Sutttvan’s Comic Operas. By Thomas F. Dun- 
hill. Oxford University Press. $3. 


Biography 
THE LIFE OF JOHN W. WEEKS. By 
CHARLEs G. WASHBURN. With an intro- 


duction by CALviIn CooLipGE. Houghton 
Mifflin. 1928. $5. 


A man of hardheaded shrewdness, blunt 
courage, and entire probity, John W. Weeks 
made a success of business and politics with- 
out manifesting at any time the highest 
qualities in either field. The only really 
memorable part of his useful career was 
his service as Secretary of War in the years 
of reorganization under President Harding 
In the task of reducing the army, dismissing 
a great part of the civilian personnel, re- 
trenching expenses, and otherwise bringing 
the military establishment to a peace basis, 
he showed excellent administrative quality. 
It fell to him also to develop the policy of 
the War Department under the National 
Defense Act passed in the last year of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Administration, a task which 
required careful attention to an immense 
mass of detail. He hoped to keep the army 
much larger than it actually became, and 
felt keenly the strokes by which Congress 
cut its strength to 12,000 officers and 125,- 
coo men, But they had to be accepted, 
and his measures in reorganizing the Na- 
tional Guard and building up the Organized 
Reserve did a good deal to solve the dif- 
ficult problem of combining defense with 
rigorous economy. It was under him that 
Muscle Shoals was completed, and his four 
years as Secretary were marked by a number 
of minor aets which testified his discretion 
and energy—improvements in army hous- 
ing, increases in army pay, creation of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, changes in 
the Panama Canal Administration, estab- 
lishment of various new National Monu- 
ments, and so on. 

Mr. Washburn’s straightforward account 
of Mr. Weeks, in which are embodied a 
large number of “tributes” from Cabinet 
associates, army officers, and other public 


and served the country well. It is to his 
enduring credit that Secretary Hughes 
speaks with real warmth of his integrity, 
his unflinching frankness, and his courage 
in facing opposition of all kinds, and that 
President Coolidge, in his notably well- 
written introduction, declares that “the 
knowledge that America produces men of 
his eminent qualities and sturdy character 
will always be a source of hope and con- 
fidence.” 


IRA ALLEN, FOUNDER OF VERMONT. 
By JAMEs BENJAMIN WILBUR. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 1928. 2 vols. $12.50. 


Ira Allen, youngest brother of the famous 
Ethan was a stateman, diplomat, realtor, 
soldier, and big business man. Chiefly 
through his herculean labors over many 
years, Vermont fought off the New Yorkers 
and the people of New Hampshire, and so 
from 1777 to 1791, when it surrendered 
its independence to enter the Federal Union 
as fourteenth state, continued to exist as a 
free and sovereign Republic. Ira Allen was 
its moving spirit; his success (by pure 
diplomacy) in keeping the British from in- 
vading the colonies through Vermont and 
his responsibility for the battle of Benning- 
ton make him loom as a nationa! figure. 
And yet from his own people as well as 
from England, France, and the United 
States he suffered ruin and died in Phila- 
delphia in 1814 to be buried in a pauper’: 
grave. 

Although much evidence to the fact had 
existed, no one until James Wilbur came 
to Vermont had proved Ira Allen the real 
founder of the state. But for Mr. Wilbur, 
who gave the University of Vermont the 
beautiful Ira Allen chapel and a statue of 
Allen inscribing him as founder of the 
state and the University, it is doubtful if 
Ira Allen would ever have been put into 
his proper niche in the hall of fame. With 
the publication of these two volumes, Mr. 
Wilbur has demonstrated Ira Allen’s place 
in state and national history. The books 
are so heavily documented with letters and 
official papers which Mr. Wilbur spent 
eight years ferretting out that one has to 
confess them slow and often laborious read 
ing. But they make no pretence to be any 
thing but a depository of source material 
relating to Vermont and its part in history 
from its founding until Allen’s death in 
1814. After a flood of fictionized biog 
raphies and psychological histories, it is a 
relief to read an old fashioned history like 
this. 

Tue Lire or Racwer McMarran. By Mar- 
garet McMillan. Morrow. $2.50. 

SuHaNTY IrtsH. By Jim Tully. Boni. $2.50. 

‘Tne Romance oF AN Art Career. By Joseph 

Cummings Chase. Sears. $3.50. 

Mary ANNE Disraeti. By James Sykes. Ap- 

pleton. 2.50. 

On My Way. By Art Young. Liveright. $4. 
WasHINGTON IrvING: LETTERS FROM SUNNYSIDE 
AND Spain. Edited by Stanley T. Williams. 

Yale University Press. $2. 


Tue Srory or A Terripre Lire. By Basil 
Tozer. Stratford. $2.50. 
Twetve Portraits oF THE Frencu Revorvu- 


tion. By Henri Béraud. Little, Brown. $3.50 
net. 
THe ENCHANTRESS. 


Houghton Mifflin. 


By Helen W. Henderson. 
$4.50. 


Sais AND Sworps. By Arthur Strawn. Bren- 
tanos. $3.50 net. 

Turis Man Apams. By Samuel McCoy. Bren- 
tanos. $3.50. 


Tue Conressions oF JEAN-JAcques Rousskav. 
Brentanos. 2 vols. $8.50. 
Peter Menrixorr. By Peter D. Yankoff. Cokes- 


bury. $2. 
Grorce W. Caste. By Lucy Lefingwell Cable 
Bikle. Scribners. $3.50. 


Benyamin H. Hirt. By Haywood J. Pearce, 
Jr. University of Chicago Press. $3. 
(Continued on next page) 


Edited by R. W. Livingstone. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 
Gives the reader who knows no Greek 
some idea of the significance of Greek 
literature. 


THE LEGACY OF 
GREECE 

Essays by Gilbert Murray, W. R. Inge, 
J. Burnet, Sir T. L. Heath, D'Arcy W. 
Thompson, Charles Singer, R. W. 
Livingstone, Arnold Toynbee, A. E. 
Zimmern, Percy Gardner, Sir Reginald 


Blomfield. 36 illustration: $2.50 
ANCIENT GREECE: 
By Stanley Casson $1.00 


A Study of Ancient Greece for the 
general reader, containing illustrations, 
chronological table showing the de- 
velopment of culture in different areas 


THE MIND OF ROME 


Contributions by Cyril Bailey, J. Bell, 
J. G. Barrington-Ward, T. F. Higham, 
A. N. Bryan-Brown, H. E. Butler, 
Maurice Platnauer, Charles Singer. 

Edited by Cyril Bailey 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


RL@NI/@ TOO NTMI GTTOMTION /OV "VOTO TONIOION XO IONIAN OXT6 


$3.50 Asquith. With 76 illustrations 





of 1927 selected by the American Li- 
brary Association for the League of 
Nations.) 5. 


“Here at last is a readable history of 
the ancient world within reasonable 
limits of size, done by a master of the 
subject with a touch that inspires confi- 
dence. . . . Outstanding in these vol- 
umes is the superb use of illustration.” 

Pror. C. W. MENDELL of Yale 
University in The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


THE WRITERS OF 
GREECE AND ROME 


By Gilbert Norwood and J. Wight 
Duff $2.50 


THE LEGACY OF ROME 
Essays by C. Foligno, Ernest Barker, 
H. Stuart Jones, G. H. Stevenson, F 
De Zulueta, H. Last, Cyril Bailey, 
Charles Singer, J. W. Mackail, the late 
Henry Bradley, G. McN. Rushforth, 
G. Giovannoni, W. E. Heitland 


Edited by Cyril Bailey, with an in- 
troduction by the Right Hon. H. H 
$3.25 
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Francis Brett Young’s New Novel 


MY BROTHER 
JONATHAN 


by the Author of LOVE IS ENOUGH 





The New York Herald Tribune says: 


“Like listening to formal organ music in a great cathedral after leaving 


a night club, senses stung by syncopated discords and emotions 


harried by perverted passions may here be laved in the cool, clear 


harmonies of a traditional form and content. . 


. . The portraits of 


the two elder Dakers, with their Morris and Rossetti poses, are 


unforgettable, as original and convincing as they are amusing. 
Dickens might have done them, but he would probably have fallen 


into the temptation to caricature, and Mr. Brett Young does not. 


. . . How many writers could go over the barren old ground of 


Jonathan’s “dusty damned experience” with the little cocotte in 


Paris and leave it gently glowing with color? All the scenes between 
Jonathan and Edie have this same delicate blend of beauty, subtlety 
and actuality. ... Best of all, however, are the chapters at the end 
of the book in which Jonathan, Edie and Harold are tested in the 


crucible of passions generated by the war. The simple inevitability 


of some of the encounters in these chapters is quite beyond praise.” 


MY BROTHER JONATHAN 


Francis Brett Young’s finest novel 
At all bookshops, $3.00 


ce / 


ALFRED - A - KNOPF 
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They say of Max Beerbohm’s 
A VARIETY OF THINGS 





Also by 


Max Beerbohm: 


$3.00 
$2.50 


Seven Men 
Yet Again 








“Beauty forgetting to be solemn, or 

rather laughter remembering all the 

graces; fine literature, and yet a lark.” 
—Henry Hazlitt, in 

The New York Evening Sun 


“As important an artist as if he wrote 
all day and all night about subjects 
standing taller in their stocking feet 
than the Siege of Troy.” 


—Rebecca West, in 
The New York Herald Tribune 


“A literary event. ... In his own life- 
time he has become a minor classic— 
the only genuinely fine essayist alive.” 


—The New York Times 


At all bookshops $3.00 
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A veteran traveler, a seasoned pungent 
essayist, E. V. Lucas knows his stuff. 
His new book written in a clever, hu- 
morous style mukes fascinating reading 
and pictures delightfully the countries 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INc., 286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


A ROVER I WOULD BE 
By E. V. Lucas 


By the Author of A WANDERER IN Paris 


and peoples he visits. His little essay 
on Tact in which Lord Extract of 
Malt, Miss Sal Volatile and Dame 
Bella Donna have the chief roles is an 
example of the charming thing he does. 


$2.50 
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THE SOLID SOUTH 


By James M. Cain 


The Southern Mind, analyzed by a writer who 
successfully punctures the Northern notions 


about it. 


The Girl Inside the Magazine Cover 
By Charles Rumford Walker 


A study of the effects that the heroines in our 
fiction magazines are having on contemporary 
manners and morals. 


The Obsequies of Mr. Williams 


By Thomas Burke 


A rediscovery of the facts of the “Ratcliffe” 
murder on which De Quincey based his 
famous postscript to “On Murder Considered 
as One of the Fine Arts.” 


Also James Truslow Adams; Mary Austin; Padraic Colum; 
Thyra Samter Winslow; Philip Littell. 


™ BOOKMA 


Single Copy 50 cenis 


For 
November 
’ By the Year $5.00 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


4 MONTHS 
for 
ONE 
DOLLAR 


t 





The Bookman, 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Kindly send me THE BOOKMAN for FOUR MONTHS, 
for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. 
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The New Books 
Biography 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Cuartes W. Exior: Puriran Liperar. By 
Henry Hallam Sanderson. Warpers. $2. 
Matruew Arnotpv. By Hugh Kingsmill. Dial. 

$4. 

Raiwers oF THE Days. By Lowell Thomas. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

IN THE IMPERIAL SHADOW. By Mirza Mahmoud 
Khan Saghaph. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 

Tue Fourtn Musketeer. By 7. Lucas-Dubre- 
ton. Coward-McCann. $3. 

Cuina’s Mittions. By Anna Louise Strong. 
Coward-McCann. $4. 

PionEER Lire; or, TuirtTy YEARS A HUNTER. 
By Philip Torme. Harrisburg, Pa.: Aurand 
Press. 

Keepinc Orr THE SHELF. By Mrs. Thomas 
Whiffen. Dutton. $5. 

Tue Story oF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. Simon 
& Schuster. $6. 

IMPRESSIONS OF GREAT Naturavists. By Henry 
Fairfield Osborn. Scribners. $2.50. 

AMERICAN Bacxocs: THE Story oF GERTRUDE 
Tyrer AND HER Famiry. Compiled by Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt. 
Scribners. $5. 

Montrose. By John Buchan. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $5. 

Tue Diary or Joun Quincy Apams. Edited 
by Allan Nevins. Longmans, Green. $5. 
Corron Maruer. By Ralph and Louise Boas. 

Harpers. $3.50. 

Custer. By Frazier Hunt. Cosmopolitan. $2. 

Laura Bripoman. By Laura E. Richards. Ap- 
pleton. $2. 

Jupiree Jim. By Robert H. Fuller. Macmil- 
lan. $3.50. 

Lir—E AND DeaTu IN SING SING. By Lewis E. 
Lawes. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 

My AuvrToprocrapuoy. By; Benito Mussolini. 
Scribners. $3.50. 

Wanperers. By Mrs. Henry Cust. Coward- 
McCann 

JeFFERSON, FrieND oF France. By Meade Min- 
nigerode. Putnam. $6. 

Joun Bunyan. By G. B. Harrison. Double- 
day, Doran. $2 net. 

SERGEANT York: His Own Lire Srory. Edited 
by Tom Skeyzill. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 
net. 

FoxHUNTING RecoLtecTions. By J. 
Reeves. Lippincott. $5. 

JouN SmiTH—atso PocanonTas. By John 
Gould Fletcher. Brentanoz. $3.50. 

Tuincs Were DirFerentT. By Elizabeth Fagan. 
Dial. $2.50. 

Tue Intimate Lire or THE Last Tzarina. By 
Princess Catherine Radziwill. Dial. $5. 
THe CorRESPONDENCE OF Spinoza. Translated 

and edited by A. Wolf. Dial. $5. 

Joun Cameron’s Opyssey. Transcribed by An- 
drew Farrell. Macmillan. $4.50. 

ApEPTs IN SELF-PorTRAITURE. Casanova, Stend- 
hal, Tolstoy. By Stefan Zweig. Viking. $3. 

Rasputin THE Hory Devir. By René Filép- 
Miller. Viking. $5. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLisH OpiuM-EaTErR. By 
Thomas De Quincey. Dial. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE GREAT CapTaIn. By 
George Haven Putnam. Oxford University 
Press. $1. 

ProTesTaNT Saints. By Earl Marlatt. Holt. 
$1.25. 

Cuicaco May, Her Srory. By the “Queen of 
Crooks.” Macaulay. $3. 

Memorirs oF A ScuctpTor’s Wire. By Mrs. 
Daniel Chester French. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Tue Amazinc Lire or Joun Law. By Georges 
Oudard. Payson & Clarke. $3.50. 

Tue Makinc or Burrato Bitt. By Richard 
J. Walsh. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 

Tue Lire oF Joun W. Weeks. By Charles G. 
Washburn. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

From Kaw Teepee To Capiror. By Don C. 
Seitz. Stokes. $2. 

ForcoTren Lapies. By Richardson Wright. 
Lippincott. $5. 

A Nosre Raker. By Robert Stanley Forsythe. 
Harvard University Press. $3.50. 

Tue Not-Quite Puritans. By Henry W. Law- 
rence. Little, Brown. $3 net. 

Crassic SuHaves. By M. A. DeWolfe Hore. 
Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 

Vortaire. By Victor Thaddeus. Brentanos. $5. 
Brentanos. $4 net. 

PENSEES AND Letters. By Joseph Joubert. 

GENTLEMEN Unarratp. By Barrett Willoughby. 
Putnam. $3.50. 


Stanley 


Drama 


PLAYWRITING FOR ProriT. By Arthur Edwin 
Knows. Longmans, Green. $3.50. 

Stace Errects. By A. Rose. Dutton. $1.60. 

Bonaparte. By Fritz von Unruh. Knopf. 

Tue Wortpv Tro Pray Witn. By Ashley Dukes. 
Oxford. $2.50. 

Tue PxHantom Lover. By Georg Kaiser. 
Brentanos. $1.75. 
Mr. MOoneYPENNY. By 

Brentanos. $2. 
PerFECTLY ScANDALous. By William Gerhardi. 
Duffield. $1.25. 
Tue Ivory Door. By A. A. Milne. Putnam. 
$2. 
Prays. By John Galsworthy. Scribners. $2.50. 
PeTer Pan. By J. M. Barrie. Scribners. $1.25. 
Tue MisanTurope oF Mowiere. Translated by 
William F. Giese. Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 
Tue Peace or Ferrara. By Philip Merrivale. 
Four Seas. $2. 
First Prayer. By Ivor Brown. Morrow. $1. 
PHaraocn’s DauGcuter. Longmans, Green. $2. 


Channing Pollock. 


LAMENTATIONS. 
Cann. $2.50. 

Tue Prize Winner. By Merrill Denison, Ap- 
pleton. 

Six Prays. By David Belasco. Little, Brown, 
$4 net. 

Desuravu. By Jules Jenin. McBride. 


By Alter Brody. Coward-Me. 


$1.50, 


Education 


Suorr Srory Writinc. By Mary Burchard 
Orvis. Ronald Press. $2.25. 

Movers anv Vatues. Edited by Walter C. 
Phillips, William G. Crane, and Frank R. 
Byers. Oxford University Press. $2. 

Tue Cuitp AND THE Wortp. By Margaret 
Naumburg. Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

How To Speak Frencu. By Hector Garnegy, 
Montreal: Renouf. 

HANDBOOK OF GraMMAR. By Paul Sidwell ang 
Russell Grant Siegfried. Scribners. 84 cents, 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN. By Ernest R. Grove; 
and Gladys Hoafland Groves. Lippincott. $2, 

CoLLeGe or KINDERGARTEN? By Max McCongn, 
New Republic. 

Siras Marner. An Adaptation by Evtie Lee, 
Macmillan. 

Economics. By Roy Emerson Curtis. Shay. 
$4.50 net. 

Tue Proprem Cuitp aT Home. By Mary 
Buell Sayles. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund. $1.50. 

Unpercrapuates. By R. H. Edwards, J. w, 
Artman, and Galen M. Fisher. Doubleday, 
Doran. $4 net. 

ENGLisH oF CommerRcE. By John B. Opdycke, 
Scribners. $2. 

INDIVIDUALITY AND Epucation. By Joseph 4, 
Leighton. Appleton. 2. 

CotLece Puysics. By Noel C. Little. Scribner, 
$3.75. 

How To Speak Frencu. By Hector Garneau, 
Montreal: Renauf Publishing Co. 

Detist—E ARLEQUIN SauvaGe. Edited by Nolan 
A. Goodyear. Century. 95 cents. 

READINGS IN EuROPEAN LITERATURE. By Gerald 
E. Seboyas and Rudolph F. Brosius. Crofts. 

Devutscues Lireratur-LeseBuch. By 0. §, 
Fleissner and E. Mentsz-Fleissner. Crofts, 
$1.25. 

GERMAN BALLADS AND NARRATIVE Poems, 
Compiled and translated by P. Vrijdaghs and 
Walter Ripman. Dutton. 80 cents. 

German Lyrics. Selected and edited by Paul 
Vrijidaghs and Walter Ripman. .Dutton. %o 
cents. 

READINGS FOR THE FirtH YEAR. By William E. 
Grady and Peul A. Klapper. Scribners 64 
cents each. 

READINGS FOR THE S1IxTH YEAR. By William 
E. Grady and Paul A. Klapper. Scribners. 
64 cents each. 


Fiction 


THE GRANDSON, By Hivpur Drxetius, 
Dutton. 1928. $2.50. 


Whether or not you can interest your- 
self in a tale of rural Sweden, you can 
enjoy “The Grandson” for one element 
style. Whatever your reaction to the writ- 
ing of Hildur Dixelius, you will find it 
pleasantly antidotal to the “gush school” 
of American prose. The narrative moves 
in a straightforward fashion, unencum- 
bered by mechanical artifice, and aided by 
a simple and powerful diction. It bears 
resemblance to the old Scandinavian sagas. 

Miss Dixelius allows herself few ad- 
jectives, and attempts no doubtful analyses 
of the emotions of her characters, but pre- 
sents instead a clear statement of overt 
action, from which the reader may deduce 
the inner minds of the characters accord- 
ing to his own school of psychology. What 
straight exposition is offered to the reader 
is in the form of letters and diaries, and 
not a piece of the author’s omniscience. 

“The Grandson” is the story, principally, 
of Per Olof, pastor of a country parish. 
But it is also a clear picture of the environ- 
ment in which it is set—of the Swedish 
peasants and the quaint superstitions which 
rule their lives. 

The book will find many readers be- 
cause of its stark intensity, and its obvious 
honesty. It is the last section of a trilogy, 
having been preceded by “The Minister's 
Daughter” and “The Son.” The three 
stories complete the life of Sara Alelia, 
grandmother of Per Olof. 


LORD BYRON OF BROADWAY. By 
NELL Martin. Henkle. 1928. £2.50 


A novel distinctly in the second class by 
the author of a story of a stenographer, 
“The Constant Simp,” and a detective story 
which met with some encomia, “The Mosaic 
Earring,” “Lord Byron of Broadway” 's 
the story of a philanderer, ending in a gush 
of sentiment. But, more important, it ¥ 
the story of a popular song-writer see? 
intimately, and here Miss Martin is sure 
of her atmosphere and of her characteriz®- 
tion and dialogue. She shows us the man 
in his proper surroundings quite vividly and 
gives us a picture of the chorus girl who 
ensnares him that rings true. Roi Erskine’s 
interlude with Gorgeous Mary is undoubt- 
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edly the best part of the book. Their amour 
;; sordid and hard-boiled but it convinces. 
Miss Martin has had her own experience in 
popular song writing as is witnessed by the 
end-papers of the book, which display the 
sentimental song, “Little Lost Lady,” that 
furnishes the novel’s climax. The melody 
here is by Harry Mills, the “lyrics” by Nell 
Martin. The plot of this novel is stereo- 
typed, but for some of the “local color” we 
may be grateful in the documenting of our 
own day. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
PETER WILKINS. By Roserr Pat- 
rock. Dutton. 1928. $7. 


This is a sumptuous new edition of an 
old classic once admired by Coleridge, Leigh 
Hunt, and Southey. The forty drawings in 
color and line by Edward Bawden are a 
unique interpretation of this fantastic ro- 
mance and yet beautifully in keeping with 
its spirit. Peter Wilkins among the flying 
women is an imaginative conception that 
almost ranks with Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe.” It seems like the far forerunner 
of one of the novels of the earlier H. G. 
Wells. The Cornishman’s Youwarkee, 
whom he marries, is as fascinating and 
strange a lady as ever occurred to the mind 
of a novelist. The whole story, of her 
kind of created beings, their outlandish 
speech, their customs, and so on, constitute 
in achievement in pure imagination. It is 
delightful to have this landmark in the 
literature of the fantastic revived for us in 
such a fine example of modern book- 
making. 


DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE. By STEPHEN 


McKENNA. New York: Dodd, Mead 
Co. 1928. $2.50. 
Mr. Stephen McKenna, like so many 


other English fiction writers, has discov- 
ered the existence of the American public. 
The hero of his new novel, “Divided Al- 
legiance,” is a young American, for no 
perceptible reason, except that the book is 
evidently intended for the American as 
well as the English market. The story 
is the old story of the decay of an aristoc- 
racy which finds itself “buried alive” in 
modern conditions. It might perhaps have 
been interesting to describe the decline of an 
ancient house as seen through the eyes of a 
one hundred per cent American, although 
it is unlikely that an English novelist could 
have done this. Mr. McKenna gets out of 
the difficulty by transporting his hero to 
England at the tender age of thirteen. 
Arthur Weston, the son of a New York 
steel magnate, receives an English educa- 
tion, forgets America, and is brought up 
on English traditions, Then why make him 
The motive is evidently not 
irtistic but commercial, and one is justified 
in laying stress on this point because it 
reveals Mr, McKenna’s real 
novelist. 

In a preface (written for some reason in 
the excruciating style of Michael Arlen) he 
claims to be something more than a pur- 
veyor of commercial fiction. He claims 
that his “drama” was made inevitable by 
the struggle which the “unburied dead” op- 
posed to a changing economic order. Mr. 
McKenna, we are led to expect, is a cut 
above the purely commercial: he is, he 
would have us think, an interpreter of 
social conditions. He is not. 

His characters are far from 
“buried alive.” Buried they may be, but 
they are all as dead as door-nails from 
the start. There are an incredible old Eng- 
lish peer and an equally incredible nouveau 
riche of Liverpuddlian origin. The plot of 
> is conventional. There are 
two leading-ladies, one a go-getter who ex- 
cels in hawking titles and who cheats at 
cards; the other a half demented creature 
who suffers from paralysis of the will and 
gets into a fantastic marital muddle. Poor 
Arthur Weston wanders through it all with 

slightly injured air, due perhaps to the 
fact that he was not allowed to discover 
until he had grown up that he was the 
son of a multi-millionaire, and it is hardly 
surprising that he ends up on a_ desert 
island. 


an American? 


status as a 


being 


the “drama’ 


THE SINCLAIRS OF OLD FORT DES 
MOINES. By JoHNson BriGHaM. Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.: The Torch Press. 1928. $2. 


Adam Sinclair was one of the pioneer 
settlers of Des Moines, Ia., bringing with 
him in 1843 a family which included two 
marriageable daughters. He took up a 
farm near the fort which Capt. James Allen 
ot the United States Dragoons established 
that year to protect the frontier against 
Sioux incursions, and was soon prospering. 
\ good house was bailt, crops were raised, 
ind after 1845, when part of the old 
Indian reservation was thrown open to set- 


1 . "tr 
tlement, neighbors were numerous. The 


two pretty daughters became belles of the 
region, one finding her sweetheart in a 
boatman, the other in a lieutenant, 

This is the framework on which Mr. 
Brigham has erected a simple, but carefully 
studied narrative of frontier life. His book, 
half history and half fiction, is an attempt 
at what he calls a “human document, more 
personal and therefore more vivid than of- 
ficial reports and chronicles and_ isolated 
fragments of incidents.” In its unpretenti- 
ous way, it succeeds very well indeed. He 
describes with expert knowledge and with 
feeling the life at the fort, the contacts 
with Chief Keokuk and other Indians, the 
“hops” and other amusements, and the com- 
ing of the first schools. The idyllic early 
years of Des Moines are succeeded by the 
tense times of the Mexican War, and Mary 
Sinclair’s soldier fiancé marches away to 
the Southwest with Kearny’s army. We 
have glimpses, interesting and accurate, of 
campaigning in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia; but eventually the lieutenant re- 
turns, and the book closes with a happy re- 


union. The simple and appealing tale, de- 
void of literary varnishing, should be 


prized by those interested in frontier life 
in Towa. 


APRON STRINGS. By May FRreup DIck- 
ENSON. Macaulay. 1928. $2. 


As a defense of the American husband— 
and “Apron Strings” so proclaims itself on 
the cover—May Freud Dickenson’s narrative 
has rather over-stacked the cards. The 
world seems fairly well agreed that the 
homo Americanus is a poor hag-ridden 
creature, but the usual basis of his con- 
demnation is that he glories in his shame. 
Joe Knapp, Miss Dickenson’s hero, is only 
half-typical: his is, for the most part, an 
involuntary uxoriousness, His circumstances 
rather than his senses bind him to the wheel. 
But as the particular story of a particular 
group “Apron Strings” fares better. It is 
a steady-going novel of unfortunate people, 
and if it rarely escapes the commonplace it 
never sinks below it. 

Joe’s servitude begins when he is fifteen. 
He assumes responsibility then for his 
widowed mother and his sisters. The 
poverty which he can barely keep from the 
door prevents him from following any of 
his own desires. Later when he can and 
does marry he merely assumes a_ heavier 


burden. Never is there any compensation 
for his sacrifices. The women are all un 
pleasant, nagging, selfish, and unsym 
pathetic. Naturally the understanding one 


will at last be found outside the ties of 
blood and law. That she is found after 
Joe’s wife has left him seems auspicious for 
a little happiness for him, but fate, or, one 
suspects, the author, has other plans. The 
wife is permanently crippled by an accident, 
Joe foregoes a divorce, takes up his old 
burden, and refuses the offer of the extra 
marital love of the understanding one. And, 
on the whole, Joe arouses in the reader 
more irritation than sympathy. He is al 
ways too strong at the wrong times and 
too weak at the right ones. 


LESS THAN KIND. By SAMUEL ROGER: 


Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 1928. $2.50. 


Here is a novel which throws a new light 
on that eternal cliché, the ever recurring 
triangle. The three sides are here repre 
sented by sister, brother, and sister’s husband 
—a decidedly original grouping. 

Vincent Raymer, English instructor in a 
Mid-Western university, is the victim of in- 
trospective doubts, self-depreciation. Of a 
helpless, dependent nature, he relies wholly 
upon the protective influence of his sister, 
losing himself in her, Suzanne, preserving 
her own entity quite capably, marries and 
prefers to spend her time with her husband 
rather than with her brother (incomprehen 
sible to Vincent’s mind!) ‘This, coupled 
with a defiant gesture of infidelity on the 
part of Suzanne’s husband, upsets the even 
tenure of Vincent’s life and leads inevitably 
to a poignant, tragic conclusion. 

The title of the book comes from one of 
Hamlet’s soliloquies. Raymer is out of the 
same mold that produced the brooding Dane 
—somewhat frayed through centuries of 
recasting, it is true. ‘The novel has consid- 
erable merit. Vincent Raymer is portrayed 
skilfully, with sympathy and deep under- 
standing. The reader with a jaded appetite 
will enjoy the strange savor of this book. 

: By Jay William Hud- 


’s PEOPLE. 


ApBe PIERRE 
son. Appleton. $2.50. 
Sue Who Steers. By Sax Rohmer. 


Doran. $2 net. 


Doubleday, 


Tue Jearous Gopvs. By Gertrude Atherton 
Liveright. $2.50. 

SnHorTer Novers oF Herman Mecvitce. Live 
right. $3.50. 


Tue Decameron or Boccaccio. Translated by 
John Payne. Liveright. $3.50. 
(Continued on page 331) 
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Montaigne’s Essays 2 
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Florios’ Translation 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY DESMOND McCARTH) : 

with 26 pen-and-ink drawings by G. E. Chambers a 

and magnificent portraits in photogravure. : 
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A superb edition of this matchless self-study by one : 
of the greatest men of his time. . . . A worthy setting 4 
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for a work essential to every cultivated library. ; 
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NEW MACMILLAN Books 








““What a book! Truly Odyssean” 


John Cameron’s 
ODYSSEY 


Transcribed by Andrew Farrell 


“John Cameron’s life was truly Odys- 
sean... His narrative abounds in hell- 
roaring episodes recounted witha frank 
pagan joy...No one whoisat all fond of 
adventure should overlook this vol- 
ume.”—John G. Neihardt in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch 





LS 


“I think John Cameron’s Odyssey a marvelous book. It is 
done with more gusto and with a tighter packed narra- 
tive than Trader Horn.”— Morris Markey. Illustrated $4.50 


Wiiwiam ALLEN Wuire’s New Book 


MASKS IN A PAGEANT 


“Some extraordinarily fine portraits... very like a consecutive story 
ofthe political life of the country inthe last half century... The color- 
ing is vivid. The figures actually quiver onthe canvas...Inshort these 
are brilliant essays, destined to have a permanent value.” — Claude 
G. Bowers in the Saturday Review. Illustrated $5.00 


Edwin A. Robinson’s 


SONNETS 


For the first time all of Mr. 
Robinson’s sonnets have been 
collected in one volume. $1.75 


THE DILEMMA of AMERICAN MUSIC 


By Daniel Gregory Mason 


One of America’s well-known critics and composers considers it 
this new book some of the most interesting problems of our ow: 
time and place in music. $3.01 


The Cruise of the 
Northern Light 
By Mrs. John Borden 


The story of adventures on an 
Arctic expedition. $4.50 


Joseph Gollomb’s 


SPIES 


The great spies of history in 
stories of daring, danger and 
intense living. $2.50 


Making Goods and 
Making Money 
By Horace Taylor 

A fresh examination of pro- 


duction and profits. $2.50 
At ail bookstores now 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - New York 


Bosten Chicago Atlant San Francisco 
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THE FAIRY 


SHOEMAKER 


By Boris Artzybasheff 
The artist has chosen fairy poems 
from Allingham, Arnold and de la 
Mare and made for them striking 
pictures. With its brilliant binding 
and jacket this makes an excellent 
gift book for grown-ups, as well as 
small people. $2.00 


THE WHITE CAT 


By Countess d’Aulnoy. Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth MacKin- 
stry. Edited by Rachel Field 


Beautiful pictures in the manner of 
the eighteenth century for famous 
French fairy tales. (Nov. 13) $3.50 


JANE BE GOOD! 


By Isaiah C. Howes 


Here are delicious poems and pic- 
tures from the pen of a devoted 
grandfather. All children will want 
to know Peter Slim, Hoggy Hog, 
Mrs. Rose and the IIl-Treated Doll. 

$1.75 





By Holling C. Holling 
Rocky Billy's adventures in the 
mountains are told and _ pictured 
by an author who has long known 
Rocky Mountain goats. $2.00 


JUNIPER FARM 


By René Bazin. Translated 
by Margery Bianco. Illus- 
trated by Anne M. Peck 
(Children’s Classics) 
A picture of French farm life 
which will interest American boys 
and girls who want to learn how 
other people live. $1.75 


LITTLE DOG TOBY 


By Rachel Field (The Little 

Library) 

A story of Victorian England 
and a brave little dog who acted 
with a Punch and Judy show. 
Many pictures by the author. $1.00 





Ask at your bookshop for our new 
catalog, Macmillan Books for 
Boys and Girls 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA 
CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 











Points of View 


Poets and the Machine 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

“Poems of the Machine Age” by Mac- 
Knight Black in your number of Septem- 
ber 8 seemed the most satisfying poems on 
a modern subject this rea@er thas Jately seen. 
They were perhaps only indications of what 
may come later from the same writer but, 
if one may judge from personal enjoyment, 
they were not shaped for an occasion but 
resulted from emotion unhindered by 
popular amazement. This is a step in un- 
conscious sophistication and familiarity 
with new material which must be achieved 
before we can expect to have any really 
interpretative verse of an advaneed in- 
dustrial age. Mr. Black’s poems deal with 
subjects ordinarily considered outside the 
realm of poetry and not yet in the realm 
of the vernacular. That they attain to 
beauty rather than to novelty is reassur- 
ing. 

It is interesting to note that in describing 
a power-house, a Corliss engine, and re- 
ciprocating engines and the mood they pro- 
duce in the beholder, nearly all the asso- 
ciations in the poet’s mind are with natural 
objects—sky, flowers, sun, eagles, stars, 
white pear-blossoms in April. These are 
things with which a poet has kinship and 
in terms of their ancient language he still 
describes the most modern facts of steel, 
power, and electricity. The source of his 
imagery and to a great extent of his emo- 
tion still resides in the only reliable store 
he possesses, that of individual and racial 
experience. We have lived with the sun 
and stars for ages, but the monsters of 
man’s mechanical genius are still too new to 
us to exist in images in their own terms. 
At least not yet to the point of becoming 
abundant in the pages of poetry. 

For the most part the phenomena of in- 
dustry and science remain on the horizon 
of the poet’s consciousness. He is fully 
aware of them but has not yet possessed 
them completely enough to give them forth 
again in his own language, a language 
which must be divorced from technical as- 
sociations but distilled with a new magic. 
This is a process which must be slow if it 
is to convey a mature emotion in a dis- 
tinguished manner. Hence the impatience 
in certain quarters with poets who are tardy 
in their response to the wonders of an in- 
dustrial-scientific civilization seems to be 
lacking in understanding of the creative 
mind itself. It is the reporter but not the 
poet who concludes and signs his impres- 
sions from the top of a sight-seeing bus. 
What if it takes a whole generation to pro- 
duce poets capable of absorbing the marvels 
of the machine age to the point of emo- 
tional and esthetic saturation? What if the 
poets do continue to find some fascination 
in life and love this side the factory and 
laboratory doors? After all, there is some- 
thing as pleasant as a new invention in the 
fact that in a world of development and 
vast enterprise the seasons manufacture sun 
and snow with the undisturbed certainty of 
a perfect engine, and unsupplied by current 
or gasoline. 

HILDFGARDE FLANNER. 

Altadena, California. 


A Challenge 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The October 20 issue of your magazine 
contains a review of “Rising Wind,” the 
author of which is Virginia Moore. ‘The 
last paragraph puts forth the sweeping ob- 
servation that the book is full of “amusing 
errors in printing.” Your unknown re- 
viewer then proceeds to name a particularly 
humorous one, viz., “as when Mrs, Carver 
is described as wearing about her throat 
‘a fissure of Valenciennes lace.’ ” 

If your reviewer is under the impression 
that proofreaders deliberately create such 
humorous substitutions he or she has never 
been in the position of having and keeping 
a job. 

It happens that I am the reader who was 
the cause of this unwarranted hilarity on 
the part of your brilliant critic. Granting 
that the word should have read fichu and 
not fissure, why should the proofreader be 
charged entirely with the crime, if it be 
regarded as such. Shouldn’t Miss Moore 
come in for a little chastisement? 
it was—in her manuscript. 

Honestly, now, when authors, and women 
authors in particular, can’t describe women’s 
apparel accurately, should proofreaders be 
excoriated for not being experts in that 
direction? 

In closing, I challenge this “unknown” 
to a debate on literature or to an engage- 


Fissure 


ment in a spelling match (old-fashioned 
or modern) to be “refereed” by Dr. 
Vizitelly, one of the rules of such a con- 
test to be that the meaning of the words 
spelled shall also be interpreted by the con- 
testants. Furthermore, I can promise this 
same “unknown” a hundred percent better 
written book-review, by confining it to the 
material at hand, and not indulge in petty 
quibblings that characterize minor critics’ 
reviews. : 
Bos ROLLINS. 
Elmhurst, L. I. 


“Home Life in History” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 


To the review of the interesting book 
“Home Life in History,” by John Gloag 
and C. Thompson Walker, recently pub- 
lished in The Saturday Review, may I add 
a few words of appreciation for this very 
delightful rendering of the pleasant narra- 
tion of twenty-four centuries of living in 
England? 

To put between the covers of one book a 
coherent epitome of living, with sugges- 
tive facts and illustrative material that 
really informs, is a task well worth the do- 
ing, and when the style of the book carries 
one on from page to page with continued 
interest, the authors are to be praised and 
certainly the book justified. 

Beginning in the distant past when Britain 
was a Roman Colony, describing definitely 
what the manner of living was, including 
the housing, heating, and food, as well as 
the manners and customs, with citations of 
authorities on which the descriptions are 
based, is a valuable contribution to a littl 
known period. It is worthy of careful 
study. 

Then follows the period of Saxon hold- 
ing, their ways of living’ :ad how they 
fared in their daily life and what manner 
of living they had. Here again are most 
important facts definitely stated and the 
whole humanized and clarified by the out- 
line presented. 

Of the eighth century in England we 
knew little; through this book any reader 
has added to his stock of information and 
has had a very pleasant time in increasing 
his store of facts, again well authenticated. 
The description of furniture and furnish- 
ings is well handled and the feasts and 
ceremonies clearly described, with here and 
there a glint of humor that evokes a smile 
—a cheerful smile. The section reads like 
romance; still it is a factual presentation of 
the episodes of that period hitherto unob- 
tainable. 

The coming of the Danes was a tragedy 
to the Saxons and the wedding of their 
manners and meals, religion and customs, is 
an interesting narrative based on careful 
research. It is good to know about all 
this. 

Of the Norman Conquest in the twelfth 
century there is good reading, the stories 
of the occupation of England and _ the 
forced adjustment not only to new ways 
but to a new tongue, makes an epoch of 
intense interest, and this also creates deep 
interest in the record of events. It was 
not a peaceful occupation by treaty rights 
but by forceful occupation and stern re- 


minders of conquest. Again the people of 
England were required to adjust themselye; 
to the new order; no matter how they de- 
tested the Norman, he had come to stay, 
The story of the adaptation of the people 
to a new format of life, with strange 
language, strange food, and strange people, 
is vital. 

Feudal life is well defined, with carefy} 
outline of details carrying a flavor of color 
in the home, with the ways of hospitality 
and the forms of living, the observance of 
religion and the methods of marriage, with 
an interesting account of foods. 

There is a running and vigorous stery 
of the Black Death and the causes which 
led up to it, which is concrete and worthy 
of inclusion, for it is enlightening anq 
definite. 

The better known fourteenth century js 
well treated, and the dissolution of the 
monasteries and nunneries is fairly set down, 
The Elizabethan period with its richness of 
color and the development of literature and 
drama is most comprehensive. 

In fact, “The History of Home Life» 
furnishes a survey in a single book, that 
the reading of a dozen books could not 
provide. ‘True, it is boiled down to a few 
pages, but each section is definite in fact 
and clear in portrayal. The authors did 
an enormous amount of research to gather 
their facts, and those who care for the study 
of the beginnings of our present mode of 
living are to be congratulated in being fur- 
nished with so concise a study. It is a 
good stout book of three hundred pages 
with notes that are valuable. The illustra- 
tions of homes and appliances embellish the 
book. 

CLAUDIA Q. MurPuy 

New York Citv. 
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THE WHITE WALLET 


is so full of a number of things—A 
golden treasury of prose and poetry, 
selected from Tennyson, Keats, Ib- 
sen, Tolstoy and many more. 


$2.50 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
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Il Duce writes his own story of his eventful life 
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The Reader’s Guide 


ConpbucTED By May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


G. B. W., Hartford, Conn., asks for some 
hooks on middle age or maturity. “While 
| am interested in technical psychological 
works more or less corresponding to various 
well known volumes on Adolescence and 
on Senescence, I can find these listed im the 
Psychological Index. But there must be 
many other books on this subject which, 
while not technical, are interesting and val- 
uable. I would be glad if you would help 
me to form a bibliography on this topic, in 
which, as the years go by, I am becoming 
increasingly interested.” 


LENWAY WESCOTT says in “Good- 

bye Wisconsin” that the Middle West 
is a state of mind of people born where 
they do not like to live. How far this 
covers the population I have no means of 
knowing; one has but to come back to the 
States on a slow steamer and listen to the 
talk of returning tourists from Topeka and 
points West, to discover that in their com- 
parisons Paris, London, and New York do 
not always come out ahead. It must be, 
however, the state of mind in which much 
of its realistic fiction is produced. Its nov- 
elists have in Sauk Center no continuing 
city, nor even, it would seem, in Chicago it- 
self, When Mr. Wescott revisits Milwau- 
kee he wears a beret, apparently that Wis- 
consin may be advised that his heart is not 
here when his head is—though as the beret 
has already taken the place of the label- 
plastered suitcase as proof that a young man 
has made his first trip abroad, it is clear 
that some other gesture of distinction must 
soon be devised. Naturally the Middle West 
is attractive to a writer in this frame of 
mind only when seen over the shoulder, 
when, like any landscape we have left be- 
hind, its outlines may take on the soft 
shades of desirability. 

Middle life in fiction is something like 
the Middle West in this respect; it looks 
better to most people the nearer they get to 
its western exit. If I steadfastly refuse to 
set a date on either this doorway or that of 
the year through which one goes into the 
period, it is for reasons readily to be in- 
ferred from a glance through the B’s in 
“Who’s Who.” Dates change their looks 
anyway, depending on the direction in 
which you look at them; in Willa Cather’s 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop” 
(Knopf) there is a lady who risks all sorts 
of loss rather than admit to fifty-three 
when she prefers to have been forty-two on 
her last birthday. “Ah, mon pére,” she 
weeps, “Je voudrais mieux étre jeune et 
mendiante, que wétre que vieille et riche.” 
Such captiousness could not be understood 
by any really young person; having owned 
to forty-two, what on earth could matter 
after that? You can guess how old Dickens 
was when he wrote “Pickwick” by the ad- 
vanced decay of old Mrs. Wardell; a 
middle-aged person of to-day gets a bad 
jolt when he figures out the actual number 
of her years. When we were vefy young 
there was no middle-age; people were 
young and they were old, and senility set 
in at an age that would scare you. Susan 
Ertz, who is young and pretty, manages to 
get the distinctive savor of middle-aged ro- 
mantic happiness in “Afternoon” (Apple- 
ton), but she had already practised throw- 
ing her mind ahead a few decades, her most 
popular heroine being Madame Claire. Inez 
Haynes Irwin’s Phoebe and Ernest stories 
concluded with one in which the parents of 
these active adolescents were shown enjoy- 
ing their dividend years, their children now 
narried and settled, and there was a play 
mn Broadway, whose name I cannot recall 
though French undoubtedly publishes it, in 
which the happiness of a middle-aged 
American honeymoon is made complete by 
the slipping off by both parties of the juve- 
nile discomforts each had used to win the 
other. Bess Streeter Aldrich specializes in 
pleasant prairie mothers of middle-age, like 
the one in “The Cutters” or “Mother Ma- 
son” (Appleton), and “Jen Culliton,” by 
N. G. White (Appleton), is a reassuring 
study of a farm-woman whose life is broken 
at an age when most women are getting 
teady to call it a day, but who starts over 
again and builds what proves to be another 
‘ifetime of usefulness. But the classic of 
recuperation is W. B. Maxwell’s “Mrs. 
Thompson” (it is published, republished, 
and is now out of print) which I used to 
‘end to women suffering from Karen Mi- 
chaelis’s “Dangerous Age,” which came out 
in the same year. This hysteric, pseudo- 


medical novel continued to exert a sort of 
underground influence for years, mainly 
from its title, until Rose Macaulay blew it 
sky-high with “Dangerous Ages” (Live- 
right). In this the only one of the four 
heroines, twenty-forty-sixty-eighty, who is 
not dangerous to herself or the community 
in some way, is the one who has reached 
the anchorage of the latest date. It is a 
sound, ironic book; like Miss Macaulay’s 
“Told by an Idiot” (Liveright), it has the 
tolerant good-humor of middle life, gen- 
erally mistaken for an improvement of the 
temper, but more often the result of discov- 
ering how few things there are that are 
still worth making a fuss about. 

According to Mr. Hergesheimer’s “Cy- 
therea” (Knopf), which was in its day 
supposed to be an important document of 
middle age, there is a specified year in 
which man’s foot itches to be free. I do 
not see what wives are to do about it, un- 
less as brides used to be advised in the ’nine- 
ties in Germany, they begin at once to fatten 
their husbands so that by forty-six they 
cannot run. The Arnold Bennett man 
seems not to wish to run; as in “Clay- 
hanger” and “The Roll Call” he prefers 
to stop around and enjoy the matrimonial 
tug-of-war that, like the fleas on David 
Harum’s dog, keep him from brooding on 
being a dog. See the solid citizens of 
middle life in social England under the 
Forsytes! How much more they manage 
to get out of living, for all their Edwardian 
livers, than young cormorants like Fleur! 
English writers, especially the more estab- 
lished in popularity, are more kind to the 
forties than we are apt to be; even Hugh 
Walpole’s “Maradick at Forty” (Double- 
day, Doran) does not get its terrors from 
the birthday. Somerset Maugham’s man in 
“The Moon and Sixpence” (Doubleday, 
Doran) did make a typical middle-aged 
breakaway, but then he was taking the trail 
of Gauguin. “Babbitt” had made forty-six 
revolutions on the carrousel of his life be- 
fore he began to clutch at his birthdays as 
at gold rings that turned out—even when 
he caught them—to be a tawdry brass. In 
Howells’s day they did not clutch: in 
“Indian Summer” and in “April Hopes” 
there are discreet contrasts not only of 
Spring blossoms with shorn fields, but of 
green apples with the sweeter fruit of ripe 
September. 


I have already sheered off from dates, 
nor do I find in these novels any signs of 
uniformity in the process of becoming 
middle-aged or more so. But there is one 
phenomenon that does distinguish it for 
many men and women, especially such as 
live consciously, richly, and with a relish. 
This is the discovery which may be made 
gradually or by tripping over it in the 
road, that, as Yeats says, somewhere about 
his fiftieth year, with an all but unbeliev- 
ing surprise, 


But who could have foretold 
That the heart would grow old? 


There is that note in some of Sara Teas- 
dale’s most beautiful later verse. A novel 
that sounds this note may have, I think, a 
chance of distinction if it is the work of a 
writer like—well, say like Willa Cather, 
for she has already sounded it more clearly 
and in a more golden tone than in any 
other novel of middle-age that I have read. 
This is “The Professor’s House,” in whose 
later chapters Professor St. Peter takes ac- 
count of years. The all but suicide that 
saved his life comes in the trough of the 
wave, and gives him just the energy not to 
go under, but rise with the flood. I have 
heard it said that the German nation might 
have long since committed suicide had it 
not been for its habit of taking a good 
strong cup of coffee at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. The English use tea to get the 
vitality past this point of low ebb, and I 
have heard that in days less pure than ours 
this used to be called the cocktail hour in 
America. Life, as it approaches its four 
P.M., would be all the better for a shove 
to get it past the down curve onto the up- 
ward slope, and a novel that would without 
preaching show men and women that there 
really is an up-curve coming, and a long 
evening ahead, would have its uses. For as 
one may learn with some surprise from Ver- 
haeren, whose “Afternoon” has been ad- 
mirably translated into English verse 
(Dodd, Mead), this time of day really has 
charms worth waiting for. 

(Continued on next page) 
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OF HEARTS f 


By E. BARRINGTON 


“Colorful and dramatic... E. Barrington has depicted all the greatness that 
was Marie Antoinette of France.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger 


“She wields a strange power, this E. Barrington . 
Hearts’ she is at her best.” —Brooklyn Eagle 


BLADES 


By GEORGE BARR 
McCUTCHEON 


“A typical McCutcheon story that 
gallops along in a readable and often 
amusing style into and through an 
unusual and wholly romantic situa- 


.. In ‘The Empress of 
$2.50 


THE Lost 
FIGHT 


By H. M. F. PRESCOTT 


Stark realism of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, offset by the glamour of knight- 
hood in flower, the loveliness of fair 
women, the stirring action of fighting 
men. $2.50 


GENERAL CRACK 


By GEORGE PREEDY 


4 “An immense piece of work. The men and women 
as they were beneath their splendid trappings, and 
the turbulent, glittering, half-barbaric time in which 
they lived.”—New York Times $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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tion.” —New York Times $2.00 
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DON’T SIGN ON THE DOTTED LINE 


—but follow it to your bookstore! 


a 
©. The BooxSELection is for busy 


Each month the “eg people who like to read, but 
Editorial Board %, haven’t time to “keep up” with 


chooses one bosk—an * book news. But there’s no 
important and readable book a . : ; 

—and suggests it to you as rep- %. obligation about it——you 
resentative of good reading. The *. sign no dotted lines! 
Board is composed of well-known crit- a 


ics and prominent booksellers, Harry %. 
Hansen, Inez Haynes Irwin, Marion Dodd, *e 
Joseph A. Margolies and Dr. Will Durant e 
(non-fiction editor). eo” 
o” a 
¢ 


The BookSelection 


e 
for November oe” Strong - minded 
o” people who like to 
oe” pick their own books right 


off the shelves will appreciate 

the BooxSELection. For you don’t 

have to take the Editors’ word for it. 

You can go to your bookstore and look at 

it yourself while you are shopping for other 
books you want to read. 





“JUBILFE JIM,” the amazing story of Jim 
Fisk, Jr., who cavorted through a hectic 
career in the nineties, is the BOOK- 
SELECTION for November. Drop 

~ in to see it and other new Pall 
® beoks, at any American 


» Booksellers 


~ store of department. 





Association 








grt ma: pee SHE po 


Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
Her autobiography is a series of memories . . - 
memories of New York when cows pastured on 
Fifth avenue... memories of contacts with Belasco, 
Nazimova, the Barrymores, Gilbert and Sullivan... 
memories... But you whe remember and you too 
young to remember—those good old days when— 
read “KEEPING OFF THE SHELF.” $5.00 
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One Word More 


on Browning 


By 
FRANCES THERESA RUSSELL 


COLLECTION of spir- 

ited and scholarly essays 
whose connecting links make 
them an excellent guide-book 
for the intelligent reading and 
study of Browning. The bibli- 
ography attached to this book 
would in itself make it indis- 
pensable to the student.—Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. 


$2.50 


S TAN FOR D 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE DUTTON 
BOOK OF THE 
MONTH FOR 
NOVEMBER 


By the Author 
THE RO- 


LEONARDO 
DA VINCI. 


Bonaparte is treated from 
an unusual angle — an 
angle from which nobody 
has yet known him. 


NAPOLEON THE MAN 
By Dmitri Merezhkovsky 
$3.00 


E.P. DUTTON and CO., Inc. 
286-302 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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AT HOME 


toinitiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through 
life your education; earn credit toward a Bach- 
elor degree, by using the 450 courses 


The Anibversity of Chicago 
Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire or check the adv.to show desire and mail to 
321 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 














The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from preceding page) 


H. C., Paris, France, asks for books about 
the sun, scientific, theological, or general. 


*HARLES G. ABBOT, director of the 
Smithsonian Observatory, has just pub- 
lished a revised edition of his long-popular 
work “The Sun” (Appleton), which tells 
in language a layman can grasp, all we 
know of the sun and its relation to other 
bodies. Mary Proctor’s “Romance of the 
Sun” (Harper) is a popular presentation of 
what the general reader would like to know 
about the sun prepared from an astronomical 
standpoint, and of the myths that have 
gathered about it for all ages. ‘Sun Lore 
of All Ages,” by W. T. Olcott (Putnam), 
is an earlier book of such myths. A “Story 
of the Sun,” by R. S, Ball, was published 
by Cassell, but I have not seen it. The 
monumental work on the “Rock Towers of 
El Amarna,” by N. de G. Davis (Oxford 
University Press), is valuable to the serious 
student of sunworship. 

The sun’s influence is considered in H. H. 
Clayton’s standard work on “World Weather” 
(Macmillan) and in Huntington’s ‘Earth 
and Sun” (Yale University Press) there is 
a hypothesis of sun-spots. “The Center of 
the Universe,” by Carl Eikemeyer, was pub- 
lished by Little & Ives in 1924, and “A 
Treatise on the Sun’s Radiation,” by F. H. 
Bigelow, by Wiley. There are of course 
the publications of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and “Forms and Motions of the Solar 
Prominences,” by E. Pettit, is published by 
the University of North Carolina. 


H., Los Angeles, Cal., tells B. M. C., 
474° Yonkers, who asked for books to 
give a nine-year-old boy a bird’s-eye view 
cf American history, that “The Gateway to 
American History,” by Randolph G. Adams 
(Little, Brown) has fascinating reproduc- 
tions of early maps and pictures taken from 
rare books in the William L. Clements Li- 
brary. “The explanatory text is well- 
written, but the pictures alone may turn the 
boy’s fancy to bibliography,” she says, and 
I may add that these pictures are in them- 
selves most attractive to children, far more 
so than many older people would think. 
M. H., in sending yet another recommenda- 
tion for Wayne Gard’s “Book Reviewing” 
(Knopf), says: “Our chief dependence in 
library school for years has been the delec- 
table study by E. L. Pearson which ap- 
peared in the Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library in 19:6. A somewhat 
caustic criticism of recent reviews appeared 
in The Library, published by the Newark 
Public Library in June, 1928.” 


ee 


fh P., Palo Alto, California, asks who 
* issued a list called “Books for the 
Home,” 


mentioned by this department in 
I find my own copy has been mis- 
laid in moving, but Mr. Lydenberg of the 
New York Public Library says that this 
list was in the Bulletin of the St. Louis 
Library for July 1924 (vol. 22, no. 7) 
and that it has not been elsewhere reprinted. 
It was an excellent selection, I well re- 
member that, made by Margery Doud and 
Ruth Overman. A. L. H. University of 
Virginia, says if it is not too late to add 
to the literature of profanity, he offers “A 
Cursory View of Swearing,” by John 
Macy, in the Bookman for 1923 
(the 


1926. 


August, 
American one, not the London). 

















Whither 
Mankind 


A PANORAMA OF MODE\N 
CIVILIZATION 
Edited by Charles A. Bear: 


What kind of world do we live in? What 
are the gains and losses of life today as 
other civilizations the 
earth has known? Are the wonders of 
science making robots of men and women 

















compared with 


—or demi-gods? 


swer these 


single volume. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 


Dr. Beard and his noted collaborators an- 
questions in this remarkable 
and absorbing book. The modern world’s 
great thinkers between the covers of a 


FIRST PRINTING 
75,000 
COPIES 





The Famous 
Contributors 
BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 
HU SHIH 


HENDRIK W. 
VAN LOON 


HOWARD L. 
MCBAIN 


EMIL LUDWIG 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


GEORGE A. 
DORSEY 


JAMES HARVEY 
ROBINSON 


LEWIS MUMFORD 
JOHN DEWEY 
CARL VAN DOREN 


EVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 


STUART CHASE 
JULIUS KLEIN 

BEATRICE AND 
SIDNEY WEBB 


CHARLES A. 
BEARD 
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A Genial Collector 
A BUSTED BIBLIOPHILE AND HIS 
BOOKS: Being a Most Delectable His- 
tory of A. Edward Newton. By GEORGE 


H. SARGENT. Boston: Little, Brown. 
1928. 

HIS essay, reprinted from Mr, Sargent’s 
weekly page in the Boston Evening 


Transcript, with excellent illustrations, is 
so purely a matter of personal love and ad- 
miration that any criticism seems ungra- 
cious. The information about Mr. Newton 
himself is of the nervous, jumpy kind, pass- 
ing with so much speed, and so little con- 
nection, from the Cutter. Electrical and 
Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia— 
Mr. Newton is Chairman of that company’s 
Board—to Mr. Morley’s “He is as real as 
Pickwick,” that the reader seldom knows 
whether he is investigating the history of 
the cigar-store Indian on the Daylesford 
front lawn, or following the brilliantly 
successful literary career of its owner. It 
is all eulogy, simple and unashamed, in the 
customary newspaper manner, thus giving 
Mr. Newton’s “Proem,” “I read this paper 
to my cigar-store Indian, the only person in 
the family I could get to listen to it, and 
we blushed together,” all the authenticity 
of a modest gentleman’s protest. Mr. Sar- 
gent has included a check-list of Mr. New- 
ton’s separate works, his various Christmas 
souvenirs, and introductions to books, un- 
collected contributions to periodicals, and 
Newtonia, which is, of course, a valuable 
addition. The volume is not for sale. 

It is a great pity Mr. Sargent should have 
included the following statements, unfortu- 
nately so capable of doing harm: “One 
question he will answer you offhand, and it 
is a question most likely to be asked by the 
one who is not a book collector. ‘Are books 
a good investment?’ He will answer you 
promptly, ‘Yes,’ and give his reason for his 
belief, which is founded upon an economic 
principle as old as the world, that when the 
demand is greater than the supply the price 
of a commodity will go up.” Economically 
it may all be true enough, but what of it? 
Book collecting turned into good invest- 
ments for its justification is no better than 
Auction played hysterically for money, or 
golf made a life-and-death matter of 
strokes and scores; it is merely another 
manifestation of the American craze for 
business in everything. If there is one class 
of book-collectors who ought never in any 
the slightest encourage- 
ment, it is exactly that especial group who, 
with vague ideas of literature and no 
knowledge of bibliography, go out in pur- 
suit of rare books because they have “heard” 
that a Gutenberg Bible has sold at auction 
for thousands of dollars. Cannot such per- 
sons be disposed of at the nearest stock- 
broker’s, in order that books may be left to 
the few people who, quite romantically, 
love them for what they are? If all life 
is to be transformed into so many “good 
investments” with stocks, bonds, and nicely 
illustrated prospectuses printed on thick 
paper, so that it may be made acceptable to 
standardized business men, the genuine col- 
lectors might better give up in despair—one 
must buy, apparently, with both eyes firmly 
fixed on the auction-room of twenty years 
hence. It can only be hoped that Mr. New- 
ton’s views will not be taken by the general 
public as an indiscriminate encouragement 
to commence immediately the purchase of 
rare books on a stock-return basis. 

G. M. T. 

HE Maggs catalogue number 511— 

English Literature of the 19th and zoth 
centuries—contains, as one might suppose, 
an unusually large collection of books be- 
longing to the period. The more interest- 
ing of these are: Matthew Arnold’s “Alaric 
at Rome,” 1840, at £105, together with two 
presentation copies, one the “On Translat- 
ing Homer,” 1861, inscribed to his mother; 
an uncut copy, rebacked, of Jane Austen’s 
“Emma” at £165; Max Beerbohm’s “The 
Happy Hypocrite,” with a long inscription 
to Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Walkley, at ten 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 





guineas; a great many of George Borrow’s 


books, including several original manv- 
scripts of his poems, and the autograph 
manuscript of his translation of St. Luke’s 


Gospel into the dialect of the Gitanos of 
Spain (£105); Samuel Butler’s “Erewhon,” 
1872, a comparatively rare item, £15.15; 
a presentation copy of the first appearance 
in French of “Alice” with an original poem 
of four verses to “Matilda Jane” inserted, 
£160; four plays by Wilkie Collins; a 
presentation copy to Sir Sidney and Lady 
Colvin of the New York issue of Joseph 
Conrad’s “Victory,” 1915, £50; a large col- 
lection of the limited, privately printed 
Thomas Hardy items; “Tom _ Brown's 
School Days,” Cambridge, 1857, rebound, 
£31.10; Charles Lamb’s “Beauty and the 
Beast,” 1811, £250, and “The King and 
Queen of Hearts,” 1805, the first of his 
books for children, £350; a number of 
presentation copies from William Morris; 
the original manuscript of Alfred Sutro’s 
play, “The Walls of Jericho,” £42; un- 
recorded trial editions of Tennyson’s ‘Holy 
Grail and Other Poems,” 1869, with a few 
corrections in the author’s hand, £85, and 
“The Idylls of the King,” £95; and the 
privately printed issue of Wordsworth’s 
“Grace Darling,” 1843, £12.12. 

To most collectors, the prices asked in 
Pearson’s catalogue, “Armorial Bindings, 
Books, Autograph Letters and Manuscripts 
notable for their exceptional Rarity and 
Importance,” will be prohibitive, but since 
it does no harm to read descriptions of let- 
ters written by Diane de Poitiers and the 
Duke of Wellington; or to discover Ed- 
mund Waller’s copy of Milton’s “Poems,” 
1673, with a note in his autograph saying 
that he paid two shillings sixpence for it, 
now priced at £250, this catalogue can be 
recommended as interesting and instructive. 

The Elkin Mathews catalogue number 
20, on the other hand, while it is not sen- 
sational in any way, except for the extraor- 
dinary number of pages devoted to the Sit- 
well family, represents a collection of books 
far above the average in general interest, 
most intelligently described, and reasonably 
inexpensive. These: catalogues are merci- 
fully free from the usual book-dealers’ 
phraseology and over-emphasis, which makes 
it possible to read them without being forced 
to believe that each item is the final 
“choice” copy in existence. 


G; M. ‘Ef. 


O recent publication has been of more 

genuine interest and importance to col- 
lectors of contemporary authors than Mr. 
H. S. Boutell’s “First Editions of To-day, 
and How to Tell Them” (London, Elkin 
Mathews; New York, R. R. Bowker). As 
the wrapper remarks, the book “consists of 
statements by the various publishers them- 
selves az to the signs (or absence of them) 
by which their respective first printings are 
to be identified.’ Mr. Boutell has grouped 
all this information under the two headings 
of English Houses and American Houses, 
arranging the firms alphabetically, and mak- 
ing cross-references wherever any firm is 
represented in both countries. Such a work 
was, and is, essentially worth while: pub- 
lishers, as a rule, have no interest in the 
bibliographical aspects of books, so that col- 
lectors have always been left to discover for 
themselves the means of identifying a first 
printing. It is especially interesting to no- 
tice the careful distinction made by a few 
firms, notably Arrowsmith, the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, and Dodd, Mead, between an 
edition and an impression—as the Arrow- 
smith note points out, the words “first edi- 
invariably misused, since first 
edition in itself may include twenty oF 
thirty impressions of which only the first, 
presumably, is of value. Hodder & 
Stoughton, Hutchinson, and Little, — 
declare that there is no method of telling 
their from: another, and 
seem, on the whole, rather pleased with 
themselves because of the fact. Mr. Boute 
has earned the appreciation and gratitude of 
painstaking and much 


G. M. T. 
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HE American Art Galleries, Incorpo- 
rated, have announced the schedule of 
pook-auction sales for November. 

Opening of Exhibition, November 9— 
w. G. Ritchie. Sales dates: Afternoons, 
November 13-14. 

Opening of Exhibition, November 16— 
Judge Harman Yerkes. Sales dates: After- 
noons, November 19-20. (This library con- 
sists of about 300 sets of standard authors 
in fine bindings. ) 

Opening of Exhibition, November 16— 
Joseph Jackson. Sales dates: Afternoons, 
November 21-22. (First editions of modern 
authors, especially Edgar Allan Poe. The 
Poe collection includes a copy in the orig- 


inal wrappers, entirely uncut, of the “Eng- 
lish Notes” by Quarles Quickens, of which 
only six copies are known, and a copy of 
“The Philosophy of Animal Magnetism,” 
of which only three copies are known.) 
Opening of Exhibition, November 22— 
J. Barton Townsend. Sales dates: Afternoons 
and evenings, November 26-28, inclusive. 
————. - 


The Gotham Book Mart at 51 West 47th 
Street announces for November first the 
publication of “Anathema!” by Benjamin 
De Casseres. The sub-title of this volume 
is “Litanies of Negation.” There is a 
lengthy preface by Eugene O’Neill to this 
book, whose first edition consists of 1250 


numbered copies on Navarre paper from 


France, bound in Fabriano boards, each 
copy signed by the author. Orders will be 
filled as received. 
_———~— 
Something worth thinking over is related 


by Warden Lewis E. Lawes in his book 
“Life and Death in Sing Sing.” 


An Italian prisoner said to me on one occa- 


sion, “When the war-a come, I go make a 
fight and kill-a Germans who never hurt-a 
me at all. For these I get a medal. Then I 
come-a home and kill these-a man, he slacker, 
who ruin-a my sister. Now the judge he say-a 


I maybe make a 
war, but I no make a 


I must do-a_ twenty 
murder in 
kill-a these-a snake.” 


years. 
murder to 








JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 














NEW MOSHER BOOKS 
By Thomas S. Jones, Jr. 
Akhnaton and Other Sonnets, $1.25 
Sonnets and Quatrains, $1.00 





Catalogue just issued—Free on request 
THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
Portland Maine 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


BOOK PLATES 





history, genealogy. Catalogs on request. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, AND 
miscellaneous books. Catalogues on re- 
quest. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes Court, 
Leominster, Mass. 


ANTIQUES 


THE WEST. THE INDIANS, LOCAL 
SMALL EARLY AMERICAN DESK, 
1750. Original brasses. Seen by appoint- 
ment. Owens. Stuyvesant 4457. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. I offer collectors’ largest 
and most comprehensive selection in Amer- 
ica of original letters, manuscripts and 
documents of world-famous authors, gen- 
erals, Statesmen, rulers, composers, etc. 
Send list of your wants. New catalogue 
sent on request. Collections, large or small, 
bought for cash. Thomas F. Madigan 
(Est. 1888), 48 West 49th St., New York. 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
for sale. Interesting catalogue free. At- 
kinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, England. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


E, E. CUMMINGS’ “XLI POEMS” $1.50. 
Dos Passos “Streets of Night,” $1.75. Gide, 
first edition, “Strait is the Gate,” $1.75. 
Keyserling’s “Bock of Marriage,” $3.50. 
List free. Gordon Cooke, 15312 Heyden 
Avenue, Detroit. 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co., (Room 3) 131 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC magazines. 
A carload 5,000 American Mercury. Con- 
gressional Bookshop, Washington. 





















































FOR IMMEDIATE SALE: early numbers 
of The Literary Review of The New York 
Evening Post. Send list of wants to Box 52, 
The Saturday Review. 


BOOK BINDING | 


EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING and 
Case-Making for First Editions or Auto- 
gtaphs. Exclusive Best Imported Mate- 
rials. Restorations and all forms of Scien- 
tific Book Reclamation. Period, Modernist 
and Conventional Designs. Prices on re- 
quest. Bennett Book & Binding Co., 240 
West 23rd St., New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


BOOK-CLUB MEMBERS—Your books de- 
serve, in fact need, the identification of 
artistic bookplates with your own imprint. 
They reduce your book-lending losses. Also 
would make an appreciated gift. Beautiful 
new designs, some modernistic. $3.00 per 
hundred. Specimens free. The Bookplate 
Guild, 151-S Fifth Avenue, New York. 

COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 




















PROTECT YOUR BOOKS WITH Silver 
Art Bookplates. Send 10 cents for sixty- 
four page book of designs. J. L. Silver, 
6327 Glenwood, Uptown Chicago, IIl. 


BOOKS WANTED 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. FIRST 


editions, pamphlets, letters inscribed books. 
Will pay cash. Harry Stone, 24 East 58th. 











AGRICOLA’S TREATISE ON MINING. 
Translated by Hoover. First Printing 
wanted. Box 51, The Saturday Review. 


FINE ARTS 


ETCHINGS MAILED FOR SELECTION. 
Inquiries solicited. The Crafton Collection, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


BOOK-LOVERS GO TO THE DAUBER 
and Pine Bookshops first for scarce First 
Editions, and books on Art, Architecture, 
books from private presses, Americana, 
Foreign Books, General Literature, and in 
general for Old and Unusual volumes difh- 
cult to come by. Catalogues issued often 
and sent free. Prices always reasonable. 
A visit to our shop is a treat for the biblio- 
phile, for his searches are usually re- 
warded. Thousands of books on all sub- 
jects always in stock. Libraries of any size 
purchased or catalogued. Dauber and Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Open until 10 P. M. 

















ORIGINAL EFFORT, original thought, 
original discovery, original word groups 
are all considered with great deference. An 
original issue of text—of literary merit—a 
first edition—is deserving of recognition 
and attention. Catalogues from The Wal- 
den Book Shop, 410 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations, Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 


A FIRST EDITION IS A LUXURY. IT 
is also a pleasure, and pleasant things we 
make into habits, and habits take up their 
abode so completely in our lives that they 
become essential. A first edition is an 
essential. The Walden Book Shop, 410 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has an 
interesting group of essentials. 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS—James Joyce 
Ulysses numbers of the Little Review. First 
appearance in print anywhere of Ulysses. 
Twenty-eight numbers containing all in- 
stallments published until suppressed, origi- 
nal wrappers, March 1918-March, 1921, 
$25.00. Separate numbers of Little Review 
50 cents to $2.50. Send for catalogue of 
First Editions containing complete _ list. 
Books of the better kind bought, one or 
thousands. Send us your list. Schulte’s 
Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


MEREDITH JANVIER, RARE BOOKS, 
First Editions, Art, Crime, Fables, Jests, 
Anecdotes, Trials, Mencken, Napoleon, 
Pirates, Dime Novels, etc. Catalog free. 
14 W. Hamilton Street, Baltimore, Md. 


READ THE ADVERTISEMENT OF The 
Autograph Agency in the Autographs 
column of this page. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
Books, Christmas Cards, Calendars. Cata- 
logues free. Our French Book Club now 
in its seventh year. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. Established 1856. 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 























GENERAL 


HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH CLASS 
hand-woven material, and Aristocrat of 
Tweed for golf and outdoor wear, direct 
from makers. Suit-lengths by mail. Sam- 
ples free on st*ting shades desired. Newall, 
441 Stornoway, Scotland. 


O’MALLEY BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th st.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUES OF 
instructive and interesting books. Best in 
classics, philosophy, psychology, occultism, 
magic and fiction. Chela, Box 92, College 
Station, New York. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
Prompt service. Copy followed accurately. 
Editing if desired. Telephone Bryant 4138. 
The Paget Literary Agency, Inc., 71 West 
45th Street, New York. 


THE ROBERT CORTEZ HOLLIDAY 
School of Writing and Editorial Work. 
“Needless to say,” comments THE SATURDAY 
Review, “we can recommend Mr. Holliday 
most heartily to any aspiring writer who 
really wishes to look the facts in the face.” 
Altogether individual instruction given by 
correspondence. Address: Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as a writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. Also The Writer’s Bulletin, monthly, 
$1.50 per year, 15c per copy. James Knapp 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 

WHY DO MORLEY, BEN HECHT, 
Ernest Boyd, MacArthur, Macgowan, etc., 
choose us for their typing and stenographic 
work? There’s a reason! Individual at- 
tention, unsurpassed reputation and low 
rates. Ruth A. Cohen, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York. Murray Hill 1303. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


AUTHORS AND Artists Representative. 
Literary advisor and editor. Live fiction— 
Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion Pic- 
tures, Manuscripts sold. Grace Aird, Inc., 
551 Sth Ave., New York. Vanderbilt 9344. 


FIRST-CLASS TYPING OF manuscripts 
6 cents per hundred words. Clear carbon, 
prompt service, excellent references. Au- 
thors’ Typing Service, 1106 Riverdale 
Street, West Springfield, Mass. 


LIBRARY TUNERS—Duttons, 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. We clean, ar- 
range, catalogue, replenish, weed out, reno- 
vate, equip, pack or transfer your library. 






































TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Prompt, personal ser- 
vice. Moderate rates. Pauline Resnikoff, 
1400 Broadway, Suite 413, New York. 
Wisconsin 1777. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS PROMPTLY 
supplied at most reasonable prices. Na- 
tional Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. Caledonia 0047. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


COLLECTORS OF TYPOGRAPHY will 
find the finest assortment in the West of 
Kelmscott, Doves, Nonesuch, Bodoni, 
Bremer, Grabhorn, Nash Presses. Send for 
catalogue with John Henry Nash bibliog- 
raphy. Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 


NONESUCH PRESS. RANDOM HOUSE 
offers for sale some of the rarest of the 
early issues of the Nonesuch Press. We are 
the American agent for this and other im- 
portant private presses. Inquiries invited. 
Write to Random House, Inc., Room 501, 
20 East 57th Street, New York City. 




















PRIVATE PRESSES 


MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers, 
Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 
Peter Davies. Advanced orders solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 

THE TOASTMASTER, published quar- 
terly for public speakers requiring humor- 
ous material; $1 by year; 30 cents per 
issue. No. 1 now ready. 323 North Citrus 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 





PUBLICATIONS 
THE BOOKSELLER and Print Dealers’ 
Weekly announces its removal to larger 
premises in association with the Drama 
Book Shop at 29 West 47th Street, New 
York City (Phone: Bryant 0591). Third 
Year of Publication. A Magazine for Col- 
lectors, Libraries, Learned Societies, Uni- 
versities, Book and Print Sellers all over the 
world. Contents: Notes on Book Collecting 
by Michael Sadleir; Notes for the Modern 
Collector by Greville Worthington, and 
other series by authoritative writers; An- 
nouncements of the leading American and 
European Booksellers; ‘The Want and Sale 
Lists of the World; Weekly Feature of 
Bargains, including Dickens, Kipling, 
Wordsworth and other Autographs of fa- 
mous people; Fine Lists of Prints, Modern 
First Editions and Early 16th, 17th and 18th 
Century Tracts. The only paper which 
guarantees its Want Advertisers. Sample 
copy 10 cents. Annual Subscription $3.50. 





~NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not sclicited, but 
private correspondence graciously invited, 
and afternoon visitors always welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkian Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 
GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP IS A 
National Institution. Its stock of Rare and 
Choice Books, Prints and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by special- 
ized catalogs. No. 168 Rare Americana. 
2,463 titles, 309 pp., with illustrations; 
price, 50 cents. No. 174, Autographs, 
5,286 titles, free. No. 171 Genealogy, 4,304 
titles; price, 10 cents. No. 172. Americana, 
in two parts, 2,600 titles, free. No. 175, 
Fine Arts, 1,261 titles, free. Print Catalogs 
and semi-monthly bulletins of Print Exhibi- 
tions free When in Boston browse in 
Goodspeed’s No. 7 Ashburton Place, 
5A Park St., and 2 Milk St. 


ODD, curious, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare Books; Sets of Au- 
thors. Send for Catalogue 86 (free), out- 
lining requirements and interests. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 








RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, FINE 
Bindings, Extra Illustrated Books, Auto- 
graph Letters, Old Prints, etc. Write for 
our New Catalog of Old and Rare Books. 
Stewart Kidd, 19 E. Fourth Street, Cincin- 
nati. 





STORIES WANTED — 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (Interna- 
tional), The Calart Publishing House, 107- 
11 S. Washington, Whittier, California. 
Copies 25 cents, $2.50 year, Canada $3.00, 
Foreign, $3.50. Editors want articles of 
discursive nature on literature, politics, in- 
ternational relations, science, religion, edu- 
cation, and other subjects of general and 
timely interest of 2700 words’ length; short 
stories of literary merit of 2700 words or 
less; verse by recognized writers; biogra- 
phy to accompany. Payment on publication 
at good rates. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers - 37 West S7th Street - New York 





THE TECHNIQUE OF THE LOVE AFFAIR 


Aya The time has come for telling 


the universe something more definite 
about The Inner Sanctum’s \atest publica- 
tion, The Technique of the Love Affair, 
which has precipitated waves of anti- 
cipatory tremors, and which is now avail- 
able to a heart-hungry public at all book- 
stores. 


For one thing The Technique 
of the Love Affair is the most alluring title 
of the year... For another, it lives‘up to 
its promise. ... Fof a third, it is one book 
which genuinely justifies that threadbare 
adjective, the blurb-writer’s delight: 
intriguing, 


Aydyd Briefly, The Technique of the 


Love Affair is a distinguished, sophisti- 
cated, but inviolably anonymous discourse 
on the initiation, conduct, and conclusion 
of the amatory relationship. 


Here is news 
about the book, a cable- 
gram just received from 
the British publishers, 
Geratp Howe, Lrtp.: 
Technique of Love Affair 
featured as news on pub 
blication date Sending 
Cuttings From London 
Daily Mail Evening 
Standard and Morning 
Post Advance Orders Al- 
ready Trebled First Week 
Reprinting Large Edition 
All West End Booksellers 

dnd Libraries Rushing 
Repeat Orders Daily 
Much Speculation Con 
\GENTLEWOMAN Corning Ano NVMOKUS 


Authorship. 





IN ACTION 


ayr Krom Francis J. Scutty, a 


roving correspondent and sloganeer now 
on the Riviera, The Inner Sanctum re- 
ceives another composite manifesto on 
two outstanding best-sellers: 


Bambi Dugan, A Nivht Life In The Al Wood 


ANAVEN The Inner Sanctum respectfully 


submits a few faltering and _ tentative 
qualifications for dmerica’s Perfect Show 
Girl, to whom will be awarded An Apple 
of Gold by a committee consisting of 
Messrs J. P. McEvoy, FLorenz ZIEGFELD 
and JoHNn Erskine: 


] MEASUREMENTS (stopulatedbyMr ZiecreLp) 
Height—S feet 10% inches 
—132 pounds 


Hips —33 inches 


Bust—36 inches 

Waist—27 inches 
2. She must buy a copy of Show Girl after each 
mea 
3. She must eat plenty of meals 


EssANDESS 











Best Abridged Dictionay 





A| It is Based upon the “Supreme | 
| Authority” Wesster’s New 
| INTERNATIONAL 


When you puzzle over the pronunciation, 
*{| definition or derivation of a new word—over 
|} questions of geography, historic characters, 
|| .@rammar, spelling, punctuation, etc., use 


hi 


'@, 2 ° 2 
| lebsters Collegiate 


106,000 Vocabulary terms; diction- 
ary of Biography; Gazetteer; rules 
of punctuation; use of capitals, ab- 
breviations, foreign phrases, etc. 
1,256 pages; 1,700 illustrations. 


The thin-paper edition is especial- én) 
ly handsome and convenient to in 
handle. 
$3.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, 
$7.50. : 
When buying, look 
for the 
MERRIAM 
TRADE-MARK 
Get The Best 
Purchase of your 
bookseller; or send 
order and remittance 
| direct to us; or write 
| for information. Free 
| 4 . specimen pages if 
1| WY you mention this 
| : . magazine. 
S \|@. & O. MERRIAM CO., Springfeld, Mass. 


= 


] 


j 
4 
{ 
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Special Merriam Cloth, | courcisse | 








~ OME of the “Favorite Jokes of Famous 
People” in Frank Nicholson’s compila- 
tion published by Dutton do not seem to us 
absolutely uproarious, but we have rather 
fancied this shy anecdote of a class in his- 
tory that was asked to write an essay on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln. One paper which 
the teacher thought rather striking she for- 
warded to Booth Tarkington, the novelist. 
It ended with the following statement: 


. . » The most interesting event in the life 
of Abraham Lincoln was his assassination by 
Booth Tarkington. 


We were shocked to read of the death of 
Frances Newman. Miss Newman was one 
of our younger writers possessed of con- 
siderable wit and originality. At the time 
of her death the John Day Company were 
bringing out a book of parodies by John 
Riddell of Vanity Fair, among them a par- 
ody of Miss Newman’s work, concerning 
which it was too late to do anything save to 
insert in the front matter a statement of the 
circumstances. The parody had already ap- 
peared in Vanity Fair and had been read by 
Miss Newman—and doubtless enjoyed, as 
this talented writer possessed, among other 
gifts, a shrewd sense of humor. . 

America has also recently lost George 
Barr McCutcheon, of “Graustark” fame, 
the brother of John McCutcheon, the car- 
toonist. George Barr McCutcheon was an 
essentially modest man who endeared him- 
self to many friends. He was a romantic 
of an elder day, a writer whose earlier ro- 
mances stemmed from the “Zenda” tradi- 
tion of Anthony Hope. He did his best 
work in narratives of an imaginary Euro- 
pean kingdom. He experienced an enjoy- 
able popularity during his lifetime, and be- 
came one of the celebrated sons of Indiana, 
the state that has bred so many distinctively 
American 

In his “Back Trailers from the Middle 
Border,” which will be published by Mac- 
millan on November seventh, Hamlin Gar- 
land gives an interesting account of a meet- 
ing with Joseph Conrad at his home in 
Rishopbourne, not far from Canterbury. 
Here is how Mr. Garland saw the great 


writers. 


man: 


We had imagined him as a man of measured 
Here now the real 
Conrad stood Short, dark, voluble, 
and as full of gestures as a French Jew, he 
met me with effusive courtesy and my daughter 
with European gallantry. He kissed her hand 
ind asked after her health, most 
astonishing English. He said “grite” for great, 
ind “trine” for He wore a single eye- 
glass and spoke of himself as a “Kentish man,” 
fact entirely Continental in every 
His spoken English had been acquired 
by early contact with Cockney sailors, while his 
written English, richly formed 
controlled, had been learned from books. ; 
He talked of Stephen Crane, of Kipling, and 
others of his contemporaries, with understand- 


speech and austere dignity. 


revealed. 


using the 
train. 


but was in 
gesture. 


and austerely 


ing and good temper, but his reading was not 
wide. “I don’t get time to read,” he confessed, 
“T am absorbed in my own work. T write very 


slowly.” 


We Hunt’ s 
“Custer,” and in former months of various 
Western biographies of the plains, such as 
“Wild Bill Hickok” and so on. “Buffalo 
Bill” is, of course, a centaur name to con 
jure with, and now Bobbs-Merrill offers 
“The Making of Buffalo Bill,” by Richard 
J. Walsh and Milton S. Salsbury, a book 
which they call “the only authentic life of 
one of the most romantic American heroes.” 
They also inform us that 


have spoken of Frazier 


Milton S. Salsbury died before one 
“The Making of Buffalo Bill” was 
is indeed the collaborator with Rich- 
ard J. Walsh. Salsbury was the son of Buf- 
falo Bill’s partner in his Wild West Show, 
ind the book had been drafted in the form of 
which had been approved by Salsbury 
before he died. Since his death and while the 
hook was being Salsbury’s 
sister gave Mr. much help and 


. . . though 
chapter of 
written, he 


articles 


written, wife and 


Walsh advice. 

The same firm, in November, will pub- 
lish John Erskine’s new novel, the title of 
which is “Penelope’s Man.” It is the story 
of Odysseus. Mr. Erskine has certainly 
found Greek legend an unexpected gold- 
mine! 

We are glad to see a new novel by Ethel 
Sidgwick upon the list of Harper & 


Brothers. 
stands rather apart from most writers of 


This novelist of high distinction 


the day. There is little fanfare about her, 
but some discerning minds have long trea- 
sured her “Duke Jones,” “A Lady of Lei- 
sure,” and so on. Her newest novel is en- 
titled “When I Grow Rich.” Her charac- 
ters are, as usual, extraordinarily real in 
this tale of contemporary London. Don’t 
overlook Ethel Sidgwick in calling the roll 
of the best writers of this era! 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, announces 
that its annual Award of Honor, a prize 
of five hundred dollars presented anony- 
mously, has been given this year to Vachel 
Lindsay, who describes himself as “a citizen 
of Springfield, Hlinois, and guest of Spo- 
kane.” The prize has been awarded Mr. 
Lindsay for the high distinction of his best 
work, “The committee feels also that this 
poet, whose song is intensely American, has 
not yet been adequately rewarded by - his 
fellow-countrymén, and it hopes that this 
award may stimulate the public to a more 
grateful recognition of the supreme value 
of creative genius in poetry” .... 

The Helen Haire Levinson prize of two 
hundred dollars for a poem or group of 
poems by a citizen of the United States 
published in Poetry during its sixteenth 
year, is awarded to Elinor Wylie, for four 
poems printed in Poetry’s issues of last May 
and June. Among former recipients of this 
award have been Carl Sandburg, Lindsay, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Wallace Stevens, Robert 
Frost, Edwin Arlington Robinson, and Amy 
Lowell. 

Prizes of one hundred dollars were thus 
distributed: ‘The Guarantor’s Prize, to 
Marion Strobel of Chicago; the Young 
Poet’s Prize, to Ted Olson of Laramie, 
Wyoming; the John Reed Memorial Prize 
to Elizabeth Madox Roberts, originally of 
Springfield, Kentucky; the prize offered by 
the “Friends of American Writers” to 
Sterling North of Chicago; the prize in 
honor of the late Walter Van Rensselaer 
Berry, to Emanuel Carnevali, now living in 
Italy; the anonymous lyric prize, to Horace 
Gregory of Sunnyside, Long Island. 

Volume Two of Spengler’s “Decline of 
the West” is now being published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. In Germany it has turned 
enemies into friends,—witness the case of 
Hans Helmolt, the modern historian, who 
was hostile to the first volume and_ has 
proved laudatory of the second. Eduard 
Meyer, the greatest living authority on 
ancient history in the world, has fallen into 
the same category. 

Lewis Browne has said of Savel Zimand’s 
“Living India,” published bv Longmans, 
Green,x—“I am glad that a_ trustworthy 
writer from the West has at last exposed 
the journalistic mayonnaise so thick and 
spicy in ‘Mother India,’ and I most heartily 
recommend Mr. Zimand’s book to all who 
read or heard about Miss Mayo’s.”” Zimand 
was at Jaito when the Sikhs were put down 
by force and at Poon when Ghandi was re- 
leased from prison. 

Three recent odd books of a great deal 
of flavor are Edna Kenton’s “The Book 
of Earths,’ (William & Com- 
pany) which collects fascinating material 
on man’s various conceptions of the earth 
in its relation to the universe, from the very 


Morrow 


earliest times, with copious illustration from 
rare old prints and documents; ‘Queer 
Books,” by Edmund Pearson (Doubleday, 
Doran), author of “Books in Black and 
Red” and “Studies in Murder,” which 
gathers together some inimitably refreshing 
material; and “The Book of Rabelais,” by 
Jake Falstaff (Doubleday, Doran), his life 
written rather as he might have written it 
himself, a new twist to biography. 

In this connection Simon and Schuster an- 
nounce the publication of the first popular- 
priced one-volume edition of the complete 
Rabelais in the classic English translation of 
Urquhart and Le Motteux, And 
already mentioned the two volume Horace 
Liveright Rabelais, illustrated by Papé,— 


we have 


there being still another illustrated edition 
of this 
Verily, it is a 


season that we cannot remember. 


great year for the great 
friar, physician, and teller of tales! 
And so, with our best bow, 


THE PHOENICIAN. 


THE PUBLIC 
RECOMMENDS 


LOVE 


By William Lyon Phelps, 
oh of “H Pppi ” 





An essay. $1.00 


THE WHITE 
WALLET 


By Viscountess Grey of Fal- 
lioden. 


An anthology. $2.50 


THE GRANDSON 


By Hildur Dixelius, author 
of “The Son.” 


A novel. 


By Dhan Gopal Mukerji, au- 
thor of “Gay-Neck.” $ 
2.50 


For boys and girls. 
WOMEN OF THE 
MORTE D’ ARTHUR 


By Ann Alexander. 
A Baedeker to Malory. $3.50 


FUNDAMENTAL 
GYMNASTICS 


By Niels Bukh. 


A practical manual. 


$2.00 


MINIATURES AND 
SILHOUETTES 


By Max von Boehn. 
Historical and pictorial. $5.00 


JAPANESE ALL 


By J. Ingram Bryan. 


Authoritative essays. $2.50 


THE AMERICAN 
OMEN 


By Garet Garrett. 

Picturesque Economics, $2.50 
THE CHILD’S 
RELIGION 


By Pierre Bovet. 


Child Psychology. $2.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 











THE ART OF 
PLAYWRITING 


Jesse Lynch Williams. 
Langdon Mitchell 
Lord Dunsany 
Gilbert Emery 
Rachel Crothers 


An illuminating discussion of 
technique, audience, inspiration, 
production, and construction in 
playwriting. Humor, comment 
on the contemporary drama, in- 
teresting anecdotes, and a striking 
format add liveliness to a useful 
and instructive book. 


$2.00 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The New Books 


Juvenile 
(Continued from page 325) 


( The Children’s Bookshop will appear next 
week) 


Miscellaneous 


BUNDLING. By Henry R. Stites, M. D. 
With More About Bundling, by A. Mon- 
RoF AURAND, JR. Harrisburg: The 
Aurand Press. 1928. 


It is curious that the courting or amatory 
custom called bundling should not by this 
time have received a fuller or more scienti- 
fic treatment than in Dr, Stiles’s old book 
of 1871. The practice was much wider 
spread, both in the old world and in the 
American colonies, than the author sup- 
posed; and its sociological significance, as 
such writers as James Truslow Adams have 
observed, was greater than he perceived. 
However, there is a good deal of antiquarian 
information in Dr. Stiles’s pages, and this 
reprint of his now scarce volume will in- 
terest many students. The editor, Mr. 
Aurand, has added some thirty pages of 
fresh data of no great importance, em- 
phasizing the fact that bundling endured 
down to recent times, and asserting that it 
has not yet entirely disappeared in the re- 
moter regions of Pennsylvania. 


KNOCK WOOD. Superstition Through the 
Ages. By Dr. DaniFL DEERFORTH. 
Brentanos. 1928. $3. 


The advice to readers on the jacket of 
this book, “Find your own pet superstition 
and read its history in this volume,” is 
slightly misleading. You will nt find much 
about your pet superstition unless it is 
Christianity, in which case you will prob- 
ably be annoyed at Dr. Deerforth for call- 
ing it superstition, even by polite implica- 
tion. After a few pages devoted to the 
petty survivals of primitive magic in mod- 
ern life he goes in for a study of the works 
of Christianity at considerable length. His 
material is not new; much of it is candidly 
quoted from Andrew D. White’s “War- 
fare,” and practically all of it deals with 
material which the church, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, has already explained away 
to the satisfaction of the devout, if not 
of the scientist or the historian. There 
are, however, a number of inaccuracies, 
ambiguities, or overstatements, which open 
the way to easy replies from clerical 
apologists that might pile up an impressive 
case against the book without ever touch- 
ing its main issue. 

Dr. Deerforth’s most valuable personal 
contribution to this familiar debate is his 
occasional editorial comment which reveals 
a dry humor, a civilized kindliness, and an 
indefatigable confidence that man “who has 
already progressed from savagery to a 
mental age of fourteen years” may yet make 
something respectable of himself, despite 
his propensity to take things on faith. 
Desert Drums. 


By Leo Crane. Little, Brown. 


$5 net. 
Tue Beve Gincuam Coox Boox. By /mogene 
B. Wolcott. Morrow. $2.75- 


How ro Write. Compiled by Robert Watson. 
Ottawa: Graphic Publishers. $1. 

Musicat Discourse. By Richard Aldrich. Ox- 
ford University Press. $3. 

Tue New Exproration. By Benton MacKaye. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3. 

A Century oF FAsHion. 


By Jean Philippe 


Worth. Little, Brown. $7.50 net. 
Tue House Tuatr Suavows Burtt. By Will 
Irwin. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50 net. 


New Styre-Boox oF 
Max J. Hertzberg. 
AMERICAN FuRNITURE AND Decoration. By 
Edeoard Stratton Holloway. Lippincott. $5. 
O.pv Sitver or Evrope anp America. By E. 


Business 
Pitman. 


Encuisu_ By 


Alfred Jones. Lippincott. $8.50. 

Better Brivce. By Cortland Fitzsimmons. 
McBride. $2 net. 

Spies. By Joseph Gollomb. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Ape Martin’s Bargep Wire. By Kin Hub- 
bard. Bobbs- Merrill. 

Tue Waite Warrier. By Pamela Gray. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 

Tue Story or ENGINEERING IN America. By 
Chelsea Fraser. Crowell. $2.50 net. 

Tue Snurrce-Crarr Book oF AMERICAN 


Hanpv-Weavinc. By 
Macmillan. $6.50. 


Atwater. 


Mary Meigs 


Tue Morives or Men. By 


LayouT IN ADVERTISING. 
Harpers. $7.50. 


By W. A. Dwiggins. 


George A. Coe. 


Scribners. $2.25 


$2.25. 

A Business Man’s Creep. By Roger W. 
Babson. Revell. 

From Macic To Science. By Charles Singer. 
Liveright. $7.50. 


Stories oF HyMN Tunes. By Frank J. Met- 
calf. Abingdon. $1.50. 
Secret Messaces. By Paul B. Thomas. Knopf. 
Master MAKERS OF THE Book. By William 
Dana Orcutt. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 
PHOOPHOTOGRAPHY IN Fotx Music. By Milton 
Metfessel. University of North Carolina 
Press. $3. 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. Vol. II. New York 
Universal Knowledge Foundation. 

Man’s Best Frienp. By Capt. A. H. Trapman. 
Macaulay. $5. 

Lapy Gopiva: THe Future or 
By John Langdon-Davies. 

Broapway Rackereers. By Josn 
Liveright. $2. 

Tuis Boox-CottscTinc Game. By A 
Newton. Little, Brown. 

By David Ockham. 


Tue Next Cuaprer. By André Maurois. Dut- 
ton. 


NAKEDNESS. 
Harpers. $2. 


O’Connor. 
. Edward 


STENTOR. Dutton. 


AEoLus oR THE Future oF THE FiyInG Ma- 
CHINE. By Oliver Stewart. Dutton. 

Some More Mepicat Views on Birtn Con- 
TROL. Edited by Norman Haire. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

Poetry 

BALLADS AND SEA SONGS FROM 

NOVA SCOTIA. By W. Roy Mac- 


KENZIE, Harvard University Press. 1928. 

$5. 

If ever a locality should have been early 
thought of as likely to yield large returns 
from the transplanting of the traditional 
English and Scottish ballads it ought surely 
to have been Nova Scotia, which is at once 
both a new England and a new Scotland. 
Yet until the researches of W. Roy Mac- 
kenzie into the folk-song of his native prov- 
ince had begun the probabilities of making 
important ballad discoveries there had re 
ceived little, if any, serious attention. Dat- 
ing back to his boyhood acquaintance with 
ballad-singing in his own household, Mr. 
Mackenzie’s interest in Nova Scotian “pop- 
ular” minstrelsy had advanced as far, per- 
haps, as that of an amateur collector’s by 
the time he entered the Harvard Graduate 
School, twenty-odd years ago. There, un- 
der the thorough training obtained at the 
hands of that stimulating, if on occasion 
terrifying, savant, Professor Kittredge, it 
rapidly developed into a specialist’s zeal. 
The more tangible results of this fortunate 
transformation are a pair of companion 
volumes, “The Quest of the Ballad,” pub- 
lished in 1919, and the recently printed 
“Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia,” 
the two together constituting as full an ac- 
count of provincial ballad material as will 
be written for a long while to come. 

The former of these works provides the 
logical approach to the latter through a 
fascinating, informal narrative of the dif- 
ficulties and triumphs encountered in col- 
lecting folk-songs among the descendants 
of the Scotch and Huguenot French settlers 
of the countryside along the north shore of 
Nova Scotia. In addition, it presents the 
author’s conclusions regarding the causes 
for the decline of ballad-singing in the 
region covered, the three-fold pressure of 
religion, superior-class consciousness, and 
the desire for modernity. And it contains 
generous exemplification of all the conven- 
tional ballad types. “Ballads and Sea 
Songs” preserves, and imparts orderly ar- 
rangement to, the total returns from Mr. 
Mackenzie’s collecting ventures, in the mat- 
ter of complete texts and variant renderings. 
It includes also an introductory essay, which, 
besides summarizing the controversial por- 
tions of the earlier work, enlarges a topic 
barely touched upon in that record, sea 
songs generically and sailors’ shanties, and 
the ritual of shanty-singing in particular. 
The scores of some forty folk-tunes are set 
down in an appendix. 


Lecenps oF Inpia. By Washburn Hopkins. 
Yale University Press. 
A STRANGER AND Arraip. By Ted Olsen. Yale 


University Press. $1.25. 
ARACHNE. By Amos Wilder. 
Press. Ss. 


Yale University 
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FRESH ap- 

proach to an old 
subject. The writers SS 
are thinking and ana- 
lyzing art as a vital ex- 
perience. They are lit- 
erary and _ readable 
without being ornate 
or technical. 
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Edited with Introductions by PHILIP N. YOUTZ 
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I. The World, The Arts and the Artist 
by IRWIN EDMAN (Philosophy) 


II. The Judgment of Literature 
by HENRY WELLS (Literary Criticism) 


Ill. The Mirror of the Passing World 
by M. CECIL ALLEN (Painting) 
IV. With Eyes of the Past 
by HENRY LADD (Art Criticism) ‘ 
V. Scientific Method in Aesthetics 


by THOMAS MUNRO (Psychology and 
Aesthetics) 









Each book is bound in boards in 
an attractive combination of 
cloth and silver paper, and the 
five volumes are boxed. Price 
$5.00 per set, at all Booksellers. 
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DOUBLEDAY DORAN 


POGCORGAG 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
INCLUSIVE VERSE 


1885—1I926 


This great book contains, in more 
than eight hundred pages, all the poems 
of Kipling, formerly scattered through 
twenty-six volumes; also thirty-seven 
new poems, including one never before 


published. ~ 


Cloth, $5.00 Leather, $7.50 


CRB? 


FOOL’S ERRAND 
by Alexander K. Laing 


These poems, akin in spirit to A. E. 
Housman, have appeared in The Cen- 
tury, Poetry, the Bookman; and many 
are waiting for their publication in 


book form. $1.75 


OTHERS ABIDE 
by Humbert Wolfe 


Free translations from the Greek 
Anthology. ‘“A_ distinguished and 
charming book.”—-New York Herald 
Tribune. By the Author of Requiem, 
ete. $1.50 


CMH 


CURSORY RHYMES 
by Humbert Wolfe 


Delicious, delightful rhymes for the 
young im spirit, sensical and nonsensi- 


eal. $2.00 
CRIM? 


RETREAT 
by Edmund Blunden 


“He has in him the savour by which 


eur literature has always lived.” 
—London Times. $1.75 


& 


“But it’s poetry! That was an exclamation 


never heard before this mechanical age, unless 


with pleasurable anticipation—” 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 





THE WINGED HORSE 


The Story of the Poets and Their Poetry 


BY JOSEPH AUSLANDER AND 
FRANK Ernest HILuL 


The most exciting men who ever lived are the characters of this book 
—explorers, not of jungles but of the human heart; rebels, not against 
kings, but against ugliness; adventurers, seeking not their fortunes, but 
answers to their questions. Poets have dominated history—and here is 
their story, told in vivid narrative by two poets of to-day, from Homer 


and Sophocles to Kipling and Robinson. 


“This book may be the basis for a real poetic renaissance!” writes 
Genevieve Taggard. “Stunning!’—Laurence Stallings. ‘The epic of 
poetry !"”—Maxwell Anderson. “One of the very best outlines of litera- 
ture—an ageless book, rich in inspiration!”—May Lamberton Becker, 
Saturday Review of Literature. “It does for the poets what THE 
STORY OF PHILOSOPHY did for philosophers!”—Henry Hazlitt, 
N. Y. Sun. Decorated by Paul Honoré. $3.50 


CRM? 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY 


BY STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


“ “But it’s poetry!’ That was an exclamation never heard before this 
mechanical age, unless with pleasurable anticipation. Not so was even 
Longfellow greeted, or Tennyson; and certainly not Byron or Pope. 
It is the fault of the poets. They have written some excellent poetry— 
but not for the general reader, who has stopped reading new poetry. 
He stopped too soon. . .. 


“When he reads Stephen Vincent Benét’s John Brown’s Body, for 
instance, he will learn that fine poetry can be highly readable, even in 
what we are accustomed to call an age of prose; and he will learn what 
is more important, that the finest stories, like the finest emotions and the 
most excellent ideas, can be told only in poetry. The simple blank 
verse—sometimes pure prose—which makes the historical backbone of 
John Brown’s Body, shows that it all might have been written in prose. 
But what a loss in vividness and beauty, in interest and excitement; 
what a decline from the possibilities of story-telling as exhibited in this 
saga of the Civil War.” $2.50 


—Henry Seidel Canby, Editor of 
The Saturday Review of Literature 


Write for the Doubleday, Doran Poetry 
Leaves—single poems and bibliographies, the 
first six just published. Sent free-on request. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc. 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


a 


SPRING PLOWING 
by Charles Malam 


Poems of a young Vermonter, 
praised by Robert Frost and Hervey 
Allen. With woodcuts by J. J, 
Lankes. $2.50 


COMM? 


ENGLAND 
RECLAIMED 
by Osbert Sitwell 
“A book of 


poems . 


rustic and _ pastoral 
. the mind that cannot enjoy 
it must be dull indeed.”—William 
Rose Benét in the Saturday Review of 


$2.00 


Literature. 
CRM? 


YOUNG ADVENTURE 
by Stephen Vincent Benet 


The first poems to attract attention 
to the author of John Brown's Body 
as one of the great voices of his gen- 
eration. Reissue. $2.50 


CRRH? 


CONTEMPORARIES 
AND SNOBS 


by Laura Riding 


A vigorous and witty analysis of the 
true relationship between society and 


poetry. $2.00 
CRM M? 


A SURVEY OF 
MODERNIST 
POETRY 


by Laura Riding 
and Robert Graves 


This book considers the work of such 
poets as T. S. Eliot, E. E. Cummings, 
James Joyce, and Paul Valery, to 
establish the real values of poetry to 


day. $2.00 
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